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"|irst aumeutty tas been tn rexard 
for credits. It comes to be 


A T,,.| special | | 
“ane poe be an extension of the area to 


OM tine g mn other countries —_ the British 
e | Empire. : 

- | “In certain cases,” baie the Prime 
Minister, “there will be longer credits 
for orders for goods spread over 4 
number of years. There will be 
special trade facilities with certain 
foreign countries and parts of the 
British Empire, where credit is suffi- 
ciently good without resort toa British 
guarantee. . 


Better Transport Facilities 

“At home there is need of improved 
means. of transport and a reduced 
cost of production. No government can 
find a remedy for the high cost of 
production. That is a matter for the 
employers and employees, The gov- 
ernment, in the case of new capital 

equired for enterprises, such as rafl- 
ways and electrical undertakings cal- 
culated to promote employment, will 
guarantee the payment of interest 
under conditions, the total state guar- 
antee under the scheme not to exceed 
225,000,000.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lloyd George said: 
“A committee of financial, industrial 
and economic experts will be ap- 
pointed to administer the scheme. It 
will not be used to subsidize an ex- 
.| cessive cost of production. There will 
be measures for the relief of distress. 
. |The government can only provide a 
: percentage of employment. The re- 

aot scheme, £48,- - | liet works begun will be proceeded 
p been paid to the unem-, 


with, and £10,000,000 more allocated, 
| incieding a certain amgunt for agri- 
culture, forestry drainage and roads. 

“The unemp! entallowance would 
be assisted by the establishment for 
six months of an unemployed workers’ 
dependent fund giving to the ynem- 
ployed 5s. a week for his wife and Is. 
for each child, up to a maximum of 9s. 
a week. The funds would be provided 
by a compulsory levy upon contribu- 
tories; inthe case of men &d. each 
‘from the émployer and employee, and 
the state 3d.. In the case of women, 
‘girls and boys under 18, the levy 
would be 1d. each from the employer 
and the employee, and the state 2d. 
This scheme would come into opera- 
tion after November 3. In the case of 
necessitous areas where the Guardians 
find it impossible to cope with the diffi- 
ictilty, there will be a government loan.” 
“Nothing can be done by this House 
House to. provide that upon 
trade recovery-in the main de- 


e must 
\owever,” said 


which a 
wee 


the Premier, “can get rid of the fact 
| that we have £3800,000,000 of debt. We 
jhave not enjoyed the temporary prop. 
-|perity which comes from inflation. 


We cannot build up oun,strength by 
patent medicines. This untry has 
touched bottom, but our credit will 
stand. 


down. It is no use saying ‘You 
want to cut wages.’ If you do not cut 
down the cost of production, you will 
have no wages at all. I appeal to the 
responsible Labor leaders. Trade will 
never be restored in this country for 
| years and years unless this problem is 
-courageously faced. The recovery of 
s decision is | trade depends on a complete under- 
the Sptenasary standing between workers and em- 
of the wor king | ployers, and good wil and cooperation 
be done? We are between nations. Britain stands for 
on overseas | peace, and we have no other motive.” 

under the sun. a e, 


DEGREE FOR MARSHAL FOCH 
Special to The Christian Science Mqnitor 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—lIt was 
announced at the office of the secre- 
tary of Yale University yesterday that 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws | 
will be conferred upon Marshal Foch 
at a special convocation of the Fellows 
of Yale on November 11. 


| he Premier said: “Our 
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on iphone Believes Rates and 


the system applies, so as to in-; 


-itated, the government is fully pre- 


“The cost of production must come’ 


3 hood leaders, 


1' fer mandatory power on the board, it. 


Pege i3| be expedited, and it would be more 
| effective, according to a statement 
jmade here yesterday by S. M. Felton, 


_ composed solely of public members, it 


GROWING HOPE OF 
RAIL 
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‘ Wages Will Both Be Reduced 
Without More Friction Than 
Labor. Board Can Overcome 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Siuch reports of the railroad situa- 
tion as reached Washington yesterday 
clearly indicated that the situation is 


clearing up, and served to strengthen |. 


prevalent belief that a transportation 
tieup will not develop. 

It is indicated that both sides to the 
controversy, the carriers and union 
Labor, are disposed to take heed of 
the undercurrent of public sentiment, 
which is in complete sympathy with 
the viewpoint of the Administration, 
that the issues should be submitted to 
the legally constituted tribunal, 
namely the Railroad Labor Board. 

The executives and the Labor 
leaders have been acquainted fully 
with the Administration viewpoint, 
namely, that both sides should submit 
the issues to the labor board and 
abide by its arbitration as the 
alternative to a resort to force; that 
on the other hand, if a crisis is precip- 


pared to protect the public interest 
and in the event of a walkout it will 
do everything possible to maintain 
transportation facilities. 

That this is known to the brother- 
Food leaders is certain. They are 
aware that if a strike must come, the 
federal government will, in the public 
interest, take a hand in maintaining 


facilities. This fact and the stress 
placed by the President on the im- 
portance of accepting the awards of 
the board as the legally constituted 
tribunal backed by public opinion, it 
is believed here, has done a great deal 
to put both sides in a more concilia- 
tory temper. 

Out of the study of the underlying 
facts of the railroad situation as it/ 
presents itself at present, certain very | 
definite axioms are crystallizing and | 
many of the allegations and charges 
made by the carriers and thé brother-. 
hoods are dismissed as mere propa- 
ganda to influence public opinion and 
to obscure the issues. That the rail-j; 
roads, for instance, believe that they |; 
can force a strike which will destroy 
the unions, as Labor leaders assert, is 
A not taken seriously. The trainmen, on 
the other hand, are making a definite | 
stand to keep the wage scale intact is | 
generally ieved and the basic mo; | 
tive of.the strike call is to forestall 
action which would upset the war 
wage scale. Two things, however, are | 
taken for granted in Washington. . 

First, rates must ke materially re- | 
duced, whether or not the rate of 
earning of the carriers under adjusted 
scale will conform to the maximum 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was authorized to allow under 
the Transportation Act of 1920. | 

Second, the wages of railroad labor | 
must inevitably come down, if not now, , 
in the very near future. Members of | 
the committees on interstate com- is 
merce in the Senate and the House of | 
Representatives, who are not hostile | 
to railroad labor, accept this adjust- | 
ment as axiomatic. They believe that | 
the brotherhoods cannot undertake al 
wage scale inherited from the war in| 
face of the fact that industry and agri- | | 
culture, the latter particularly, has | 
been compelled to accept a hig down, 
grading of values. 

Since the passage. of the Adamson | 
act in 1916 wages have increased by. 
governmental action to the extent of | 
$2,250,000,000. Prior to the taking over | 
of the carriers by the government the | 
annual pay roll amounted to $1, 468,- | 
576,384, as compared with a pay roll of | 
$3,698,216,351 in 1920. 
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Labor Board Ready 


Conferences With Executives 
Men to Start at Once 
Special to The #hristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—With authority 
from the Administration at Washing- | 


and 


ton. to “do anything to avert a strike,” | tion of the spirit of the Treaty. 


| tion. 


president of the Chicago & Great 
Western Railway. 

The proposition that wage cuts 
alréady ordered should be applied im- 
mediately to a reduction of rates has 
the approval of the Maintenance of 
Way Union, according to J. L. Smock, 
vice-president. “What we are con- 
cerned about now,” said Mr. Smock, 
“is to prevent a further reduction in 
wages and to obtain the working con- 
ditions for which we have been fight- 
ing since the action of the Labor Roard 
in cutting wages was announced.” 


Farmers Start Campaign 


Federation to Ask Repeal of Laws 
Which Increased Wages 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The American 
Farm Bureau Federation launched a 
nation-wide campaign for the repeal 
of the Esch-Cummins act, the vehicle 


by which the transportation system of 
the Country was returned to private 
owners with dividends guaranteed, 
and of the Adamson Law, as being 
“economically unsound wherein it is 
particularly responsible for the un- 
reasonable transportation rates.” 

At a conference in New York late in 
September, attended by railroad, man- 
"facturing, shipping and agricultural 
representatives, J. R. Howard, presi- 
dent of the federation, declared that 
the railroads could not continue to 
enjoy special favors, but that they 
must stand on their own resources ex- 
actly as the manufacturer or the farmer 
is compelled to do. The least the rail- 
roads could do, he declared, was to 
announce an immediate reduction of 
10 to 20 per cent in rates on basic 
commodities, including agricultural 
products, building materials, coal and 
ores. 

In this position Mr. Howard was 
very strongly backed by the manufac- 
turers present, says a statement by 
the federation. The railroad execu- 
tives finally agreed to submit this 
proposition to the executive com- 
mittee of railway executives § at 
Chicago, October 9, 1921, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. 

Information regarding this confer- 
ence first leaked out through the rail- 
Way executives, says the federation, 
at the special meeting they had here 
on October 14, when they demanded an 
additional 10 per cent reduction in 
wages from the Labor Board and re- 
fused to make an immediate reduc- 
tion. 

“A further conference,” says the 
statement, “is to be held in New 
York City next week. at which there 
will be a much larger representation 
from. the American Farm Bureau 
Federation exequtive Copamities, gs 
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ALLIES AGREE ON 
: UPPER SILESIA 


Conference of Ambassadors 
Reaches Accord in Which the 
American Ambassador Assisted 


in Composing Differences 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Wednesday) — Al- 
'though at the moment of cabling the 
definite decision of the Council of Am- 
|bassadors is not known, it is under- 
' stood that this evening there will be a 
settlement of the Upper Silesian ques- 
This morning the ambassadors 


met and, after discussing the various 
points upon which they did not agree 
with the Council of the League of 
Nations, came to a general accord. 
Myron T. Herrick, the American 
Ambassador, was present and has en- 
deavored to compose the differences | 
of opinion that have manifested them- | 
selves since Friday. The procedure | 
was practically settled, and at the) 


reassembling of the conference to-| to Hungary, and there is no sign that 
‘they have in any way modified this 


night final measures will be taken for 
the notification of the procedure -to 
Berlin and Warsaw. 

The experts have drawn up the text 
whick permits both the territorial 
division and the economic suggestions 
to be notified together without viola- 
It is 


‘members of the United States Rail-| OW generally agreed that to divide 


road Labor Board returned to Chicago 
Wednesday. They held an executive 
session to determine what position the 
board will take today at conferences 
of railroad executives and -brother- 
who have been called to 
this city. 

Action of the board in summoning 


the chiefs of the rival interests was a 
new departure, it was said. Though | 
the Transportation Act does not con- 


was pointed out that it could take 
steps. to save the country from the | 
catastrophe of a rail tie up. 

Possibility of strike orders by! 
others of the 16 standard railroad 
Labor organizations, in addition to 
the five train service units, was seen 
in'a call for the conference commit- 
tee of 100 of the railway employees 
department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to assemble here. 

No final action of this body, how- 
ever, is expected before tomorrow, 
B. M. Jewell, president of the depart- 
ment, said yesterday. This committee 
is said to have full power to order a 
strike of the six shop crafts unions. 

If the Railroad Labor Board were 


would be strengthened, its work would 


the industrial basin, without framing 
at the same time an ecopomic accord, 
is impossible. The two parts of the 
solution are inseparable, and officials 
make it known that the only diver- 
gence was about the technical in- 
terpretation of the League’s report. 
That divergence is now, as the result 
of private negotiations, disposed of, 
and the Upper Silesian problem is on 
_ the point of being solved. 

It is with great relief that this im- 


‘portant event is registered. 
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BELGIAN SOCIALIST 
MINISTERS RESIGN 


Spegial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (Wednesday) 
—It is announced that Carton de 
Wiart, the Belgian Prime Minister, 
bas asked for the resignation of Mr. 
Anseele, Minister of Public Works, on 
account of his part in the La Lou- 
viére incident, when he was present at 
Socialist demonstrations. Mr. Anseele 
promptly resigned and his action has 
been, followed by all the other Social- 
ist ministers in the Cabinet. 

These include the ministers of edu- 
cation, justice and labor, but all have 
agreed to remain in office until 
November 20, the date of the elections. 


- over to Austria. Neither of these states 


‘preme Council which will certainly 


ITALY’S ATTITUDE 
TROUBLES AUSTRIA 


Austrian Chancellor Is Said to 
Have Yielded at Venice Con- 


ference .to Magyar Demands 
Owing to Italian Threats 


| 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its Europaan News Office 


LONDON, England (Wednesday)-- 
There is some dissatisfaction in Brit- 
ish official circles with the conduct 
and results of the Venice conference, 
The London Government after the 
withdrawal by the Tzecho-Slovak Pre- 
mier, Dr. Edward Benés, of hig offer of | 
mediation between Austria and Hun- 

gary felt unable to oppose that by the 
Italian Foreign Minister, but it did not 
actively support the Marquess della 
Torretta. 

Still less did it confer upon him a 
mandate to act in Great Britain’s 
name. And it further laid down two'! 
conditions, namely, first, that the re- 
sults of the Venice conference should 


be subject to the approval of the Con- | 
ference of Ambassadors, and second, | 
that no undue pressure should he} 
brought upon Austria in order to com- | 
pel her to abandon—otherwise than | 
voluntarily—any of her treaty rights. | 

The Chancellor, John Schober of 
Austria, however, now déclares that he 
only yielded to some of the Magyar 
demands under pressure by the Mar- 
quess della Torretta, the pressure, as 
The Christian Science Monitor’s repre- 
sentative is informed, taking the shape 
of an intimation that unless Austria | 
gave way Italy would withhold all 
credits and her assent to the suspen- 
sion of her liens on Austria in respect 
of reparations. The Italian Foreign 
Minister also suggested that Rome' 
might in.that event not bestow upon 
the Austrian population in southern 
Tyrol all the autonomous privileges 
she ’tfad proposed to bestow. 


Views Conflict 


Finally the Marquess della Torretta 
asserted that he was acting as the 


spokesman of Great Britain and 
France as well as of Italy. His atti- 
tude, in fact, would seem to conflict 
with that of the British Government 
on quite a number of points. More- 
over, it is feared here that as an out- 
come of the Venice conference the 
cordial relations created by Count 
Sforza between Italy and the little 
entente will be seriously disturbed, 
and renewed tension between Italy. 
and Jugo-Slavia over Albania and | 
cognate problems accentuated. 

The Marquess della’ Torretta in| 
deference to the extreme Italian Na-| 
tionalists would appear to be reverting 
to the policy of Baron Sonnino, that 
of supporting the Magyar militarists 
in the hope of securing their eventual 
alliance against Jugo-Slavia. Such a 
policy, with the exasperation now pre- 
vailing on both sides of the Adriatic, 
might easily as in 1919 threaten an 
early Serbo-Italian war. 

One of its probable consequences |! 
will be a fresh rapprochement be- | 
tween Jugo-Slavia arl Greece, which | 
Count Sforza’s diplomacy had _ suc- 
ceeded for the time in preventing. 
Tzech opinion, despite Dr. Benés’ of- 
ficial congratulationa to the Marquess 
della Torretta, is very bitter against 
Italy, who is accused of obstructing 
the disarmamente of Hungary and 
thereby indirectly encouraging the 
Magyar designs on eastern Slovakia. 


Little Entente Opposed 


It is stated in Tzecho-Slovak circles 
in London that the Venice agreement 
will meet with opposition from the 
little entente states. It is a matter) 
of general knowledge that both the. 
Belgrade and Bucharest governments 
insist that Hungary should evacuate 
the whole of Burgenland and hand it 


would therefore consider even the pos- 
| sibility of the restoration of Oedenburg 


fundamental attitude. 

In particular, the Belgrade Govern-j 
ment has been paying detailed atten- 
tion to the Venice conference, and 
according to kn official report it has 
resolved not to allow the Venice con- 
ference to bring about changes in the 
frontiers which were established by 
the Trianon peace treaty. It should, 
of course, be remembered that the 
Venice agreement does ndt represent 
the final word in this matter, since the 
definite decision rests with the Su- 


consider whether the plebiscite sug- 
gested is in accordance with the terms 
of the Trianon peace treaty. 

It is reported that the plebiscite at 
Oedenburg will take place on Novem- 
ber 11. The entente troops in Aus- 
tria, Tzecho-Slovakia and Hungary, 
with 200 carabinieri, will proceed to 
Oedenburg. Baron Avezzano, formerly 
Italian Ambassador at Washington, 
will be president of the commission. 
The foreign affairs delegation of Aus- 
trian National Assembly has refused 
its assent to the Venice convention, 
and has requested the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to enter upon further nego- 
tiations with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 


FRANCO-CHINESE LOAN 
PROSPECTS DWINDLE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)—Pro- 
posed: assistance for the Banque In- 
dustrielle de Chine, which collapsed 


‘chairman of the Finance Committee. 


‘and the House. 
ithe Senate to mutilate supply bills sent 


|Senate, the old guard leaders find 


W. =Mondell, 


some time ago, is no longer’ possible. 


The financial group which endeavored 
to save the society which forwarded 
French financia: interests in the Far 
East has informed the government 
that it is unable to continue. Chief 
among this group was the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas. 

There were difficulties which arose 
in France, in consequence of banking 
rivajries, and now the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, in view of the delay, refuses 
to undertake the engagements which 
were demanded as a guarantee of the 
emission of a loan. This result is 
extremely disappointing, both to 
French financial! interests and to those 
in China who had counted upon the 
saving of the French bank. Although 
all hope is not lost there is now, it 
is recognized, very little chance that 
a Franco-Chinese loan can be ar- 
ranged. 
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INSURGENCY IN 
CONGRESS GROWS 


Recent Rejections of Administra- 
tion Proposals Mark a Rising 
Tendency Toward Independ- 
ence From Past Dictation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Developments in the . ouse of Rep- 
resentatives indicate that the next 
session of Congress will witness the 
inception of a well-organized move- 
ment of insurgent elements to strike 


out boldly for a greater degree of 
independence from executive and sen- 
atorial dictation in mztters of legis- 
lation. 

Already the sentiment of insurgency, 
manifested in recent rejections of im- 
portant Administration pioposals with 
regard to the tariff, taxation and fund- 
ing of the nation’s foreign debt, is fill- 
ing “Old Guard” leaders in the House 
with dismay. Discouraging it is, too, 
to the “Old Guard” leaders in the Sen- 
ate, who have been counting upon the 
House to stand as a bulwark against 
the powerfully militant group, within 
their own ranks, ..ho are blocking the 
Administration at every turn. 

Leaders among the insurgent ele- 
ment in the House have been quick to 
take advantage of the comparatively 
helpless situation of Senate leaders 
and the movement in the lower branch 
of Congress, which heretofore has 
been gradual, yet deliberate, is now 
rapidly gaining strength. By taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Ad- 
ministration forces in the Senate, mili- 
tant members of the Ways and Means 
Committee forced the President and 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to accépt their counter pro- 
posal to create a “world war foreign 
debt commission” instead of vesting 
absolute authority in the head of the 
Treasury to negotiate for the funding 
of the debt. 


Senate Must Accept 


It is now conceded that the Senate, 
too, will have to accept this proposal, 
:much against the will of Boies Pen- 
rose (R.), Senator from Pennsylvania, 


That it will be incorporated in the 
funding bill by the House today there 
is no doubt. Plans already are under 
way, engineered by insurgent leaders, 
to organize for the forthcoming fight 
on the tariff, in the early part of the 
next session, in the determination to 
force acceptance of the principal 
House proposals.. But the annual ap- 
propriations bill will prove the chief 
bone of contention between the Senate 
The usual custom of 


over from the House gave rise to the 
first real revolt against so-called sena- 
torial dictation when the House con- 
ferees last summer scrapped the 
millions of dollars of increases in the 
naval appropriation bill. 

“With respect to these two distinctly 
defined movements in the House, the 
one directed against executive dicta- 
tion and the other against that of the 


themselves in a somewhat peculiar 
situation. Such members as Frank 
Representative from 
Wyoming, the Republican leader and 


Administration spokesman, are ready 
supporters of the movement in the 
House to assert its legislative inde- 
pendence so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. But at the same time they 
are helping to feed the fires of in- 
surgency against the Administration 
itself, for the two movements are 
closely linked. 


Champions of Independence 
Another factor that will be an im- 


‘portant influence during the next ses- 


sion’ is the- so-called agricultural 
group. Steps are being taken to as- 
semble the representatives of the 
agricultural interests of the House 
into a formidable organization similar | 
to the farm bloc in the Senate. 
While the agricultural element in the 
House has generally voted together, 
it is lacking in that completeness of 
organization that so distinguishes the 
same forces in the Senate. Instead of 
voting regardless of party affiliations, 
as in the Senate, the House agricul- 
turalists are more inclined to follow 
the party on most important matters. 
Yet there haYe been times when Re- 
publican agricultural votes forced 
changes in the tax and tariff bills to 
meet their views. 

The next session, it is more than 
likely, will witness the formation of a 
machine like the farm bloc, combining 
Democrats as well as Republicans, 
which will follow a definite course on 
legislation regardless of the wishes of 
the Administration or party leaders. 


ARMS COMMITTEE 
DECLARES PEACE IS 
MORAL NECESSITY 


Group of 100 Men and Women 
Called by Samuel Gompers 
Will Mobilize Public Opinion 


During Course of Conference 


SAYINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 

“My ministers will, I know, strive 
as whole-heartedly as yours to make 
that Conference a sterling success. 
May they, in common with yours, do 
all that practical statesmanship can 
achieve to perpetuate the comradeship 
of war in the maintenance of peace.” 
—King George. 

“I believe with you that the British 
and American representatives will 
cordially cooperate, along with other 
nations, to bring about such interna- 
tional understandings as will make 
possible and desirable a reduction of 
the burden of armament through 
diminishing possible causes of war.’’— 
President Harding. 

“A Conference where great deci- 
sions are necessary—decisions of 
world-wide importance — demands 
among its constituent members men 
of daring, even men who are prepared 
to make ‘decisions in advance of pub- 
lic opinion.”—Sir William Howell 
Davies. 

“It also must destroy militarism, 
for unless this Conference achieves 
the obliteration of militarism as a rul- 
ing power in governments it will have 
failed its purpose.”——Charles W. Eliot. 

“There is really no reason whatever 
for any divergence between the Brit- 
ish and American policy as regards 
China and the possible action of Japan 
there.”—Lord Bryce. 

“It is not necessary to impose by 
force of arms a decision of any gen- 
eral character or of a specific charac- 
ter, but to arouse the consciousness 
and spirit of justice and freedom and 
of humanity, that no nation can stand 
before the world convicted of perfidy 
in the movement of international 
brotherhood and international peace.” 
—Samuel Gompers. 

“With regard to Japan he said that 
the one thing which that nation ap- 
prehends today is the national con- 
sciousness of China.”—Dr. Tehyi 
Hsieh. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News U'ttice 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The committee of 100 men and 
women, called by Samuel Gompers to 


meet in Washington to decide upon a 
definite policy to be maintained in 
connection with the movement for 
international limitation of armament, 
decided to call themselves The Gen- 
eral Committee for the Limitation of 
Armament, and adopted a declaration 
and adjourned yesterday to meet at 
the call of the governing board, the 
probability being that a session will 
be held at about the date of the con- 
vening of the Conference called by 
President Harding. 

The declaration reported by the 
committee on resolutions and unani- 
mously adopted was as follows: 

“The international Conference on 
Limitation of Armament, public prob- 
lems and the control of new agencies 
of warfare, called by the President 
of the United States, presents an op- 
portunity for effective mobilization of 
world-wide public opinion in behalf 
of peace based upon international 
justice. To this end a committee of 
men and women have banded them- 
selves together, to aid in crystallizing 
public opinion on the great issues be- 
fore the Conference and to concen- 
trate and focus this opinion in fullest 
harmony with the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a man- 
ner that will be helpful. 

“This committee believes that such 
an association of individuals can co- 
operate with all similar movements in 
this country and abroad in forwarding 
the solution of international problems 
involved. 


Lone Action Impossible 


“It is not our purpose to attempt to 
suggest definite proposals to end war. 
This heavy responsibility rests on the 
appointed representatives of our own 
and other governments. 

“But we believe that a few general 
principles are accepted as self-evident 
by a great majority of our fellow 
countrymen, and that it may be helpful 
to restate them at this time. 

“The United States, alone and single- 
handed, cannot best serve the great 
cause of peace by disarming. Even if 
such solitary disarmament were pos- 
sible to a limited extent it would not 
make for world peace. It would only 
lessen our power to stand for freedom 
and to protect democracy throughout 
the world. Disarmament can be made 
effective only by international agree- 
ment. 

“Great armies and navies are not 
the chief cause of war. Frightful as is 
the burden they put upon the peoples 
of the earth, a great world war is in- 
finitely worse. Great armaments are 
not the only means of destruction. 
Terrible as will be the devastation of 
the world by its armies and navies, 
the poison gases and deadly chemical 
compounds now being discovered in 
the secret laboratories of many na- 
tions, even those which may have a 
peace-time use, may annihilate civili- 
zation in the next war. Against such 
destruction no disarmament agree- 
ments can protect us. 

“The limitation of armament is a 
good thing in itself. It will save the 
great nations of the world from 
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Without venturing to say where 
was the most eguitable territory for 
Japanese colonization, His Lordship 
went so far as to point out that if 

needs were satisfied on the 
7 American fear, that had 
prevented the Japanese effort being 


smoth-/| fully thrown into the struggle against 


is sufficient, 
t our 
to 


Bolshevism in the early days in East- 
ern Siberia and British apprehensions 
that the sanctity of the “White Aus- 


| tralia” policy would be violated, woul: 


; 


largely disappear. 


) With regard to Australia, which has 


an area of nearly 3,000,000 square 


.|miles and a population of just over 


5,000,000 as compared with Japan's 
261,000 square miles and a population 
of 76,000,000, and England, Scotland 
and Wales with a combined area of 
88,745 square miles and a population 
of 42,767,000, Lord Islington has held, 
ever since he became Governor of New 
Zealand, that Australia and New Zea- 
land need settlers of the right type, 
not only to justify the “White” policy 
but also to insure its success. 


it 
Similarity of Problems 


rnationa! is practical, 
ause the world in its depres- 
Md anguish wishes peace, but 
' the world is capable of 


pvemen ‘for world peace and 
armament are the 
on of all available 
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le on a self-sustaining basis.” 
umber of gifts, including one 
1000, were made yesterday. 
ce. , e > 
nomic Distribution of Population 
ial cable to The Christian Science 
tor from its European News Office 
NDO} England (Wed.esday)— 
case for public sessions at the 
ingto ‘Conference receives sup- 
qualified by certain reservations, 


‘Lord Islington, former parlia- 
fy Undersecretary of State for 
olonies and India, and former 
New Zealand. Interviewed 
Science Monitor’s 
ive, Lord Islington ex- 
mseif as strongly in favor of 
ms, qualified to this extent, 
rence should retain the 
sittings in private when 
the subject is one 
i sity might cause misun- 
anding and therefore might be 
Dur | to international harmony. 
Lord Islington’s opinion the rule 
d be that meetings in public 
« pi revail, while meetings in 
. be the exception, and 
d only be held thus when it can 
nown that publicity would lead to 
nderstanding and discord outside. 
Tule has been practiced on sev- 
‘public inquiries over which Lord 
pton has presided, and which have 
t with questions of great political 
| | racial prejudice, both in 
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iis Lordship has invariably found 
mn the whole a practice that pre- 
the least objection, though it is 

imperfect. In‘ discussions, 
as those to be held at Washing- 
Ww the interests of the whole 
+e are concerned, the ‘case for pub- 
y as the rule and not the exception 
bars to him to be irresistible. The 
trous results already accruing 
| the pri discussions and deci- 
8 at the Peace Conference at Ver- 
a to His Lordship to con- 
doubt his opinion in thts 


to be an economic con- 
with the urgent finan- 
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This is an important aspect of the 
Pacific problem, which is as impor- 
tant to the United Kingdom as to the 
British countries overseas and to 
Japan. The war, Lord Islington 
points out, has brought about a read- 
justment of the world’s trade. Even 
before 1914, Great Britain was sup- 
porting an artificially large popula- 
tion by virtue of the fact that it held 
a leading position as the manufacturer 
of goods which the world needed, as 
a carrier of sea-borne trade and as 
a source of much raw material. 

Now the situation is altered, and 
‘with the export trade at a standstill, 
this highly industrial country finds 
itself in the position of having to 
readjust its population, since it is un- 


able by the stroke of a pen to bring+ 


abcut a reversa! of things to the place 
where they stood before 1914. 
Summing up, Lord Islington stated 
that Great Britain was faced with the 
same problem as was Japan namely, 
the proper economic distribution of 
her population, and she realized there- 
fore all the more easily how Japan 
felt in the matter and how strongly 
her impulse to expand influenced her 
foreign policy. This impulse, His 
Lordship insisted, was the crux of the 
Japanese problem in the Far East. 


Mr. Briand for Peace 


Improving Americo-Japanese Relations 
Will Be France’s Aim 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Wednesday)— 
Aristide Briand today on leaving the 
Chamber of Deputies met; American 
journalists at a luncheon and pro- 
nounced a remarkable discourse, de- 
claring that the whole efforts of 
France under his ministry were di- 
rected toward true peace. Such would 
be the whole meaning of his attend- 
ance at Washington. 

In measured terms he deprecated 
all policies which might be provoca- 
tive of conffict, and pronounced un- 
mistakably for a specific French 
policy of pacification. So far as the 
influence of France is effective at 
Washington, it will be thrown entirely 
on the side of the improving Americo- 
Japanese relations. | 


/ 

PARIS, France (Wednesday) — (By 
The Associated Press)—dAristide Bri- 
and went before the Chamber of 
Deputies yesterday and made it clear 
that his policy must have the support 
—the strong approval—of the deputies 
if he was to represent France at the 
Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armament. If France desired 
a policy of force, the Premier declared, 
the representatives of the country 
must say so. He would, however, de- 
cline to associate himself with such 
a policy. 

The Chamber discussed four of the 
16 interpellations on the government’s 
foreign policy. Mr. Briand showed 
himself ready to argue the points 
made by the speakers, rising fre- 
quently to contradict or correct state- 
ments made. In one of these inter- 
ruptions he said: 

“There are two policies between 

which a choice must be made. There 
is the policy of isolation and force, 
which certain people vaunt, and which 
can be upheld and can be defended; 
but the representatives of the country 
must say so. I am to leave for Wash- 
ington, but I will not leave unless the 
great majority of this assembly ap- 
proves my policy; it will also in jus- 
tice inform the country to what bur- 
dens it exposes itself in following a 
policy of force.” 
_ Later the Premier again emphasized 
the same int, saying: “France is 
strong. e policy advocated by cer- 
tain members of the Chamber can be 
followed, but it will be without me, 
for I judge it to be catastrophe for 
my country.” 

These words came during an ex- 
change with Andrew Tardieu, who 
charged Mr. Briand with giving in- 
structions to the C@&mmission on 
Reparations when the German debt 
was being calculated. The Premier 
declared this to be false. Mr. Tardieu 
later said that Louis Loucheur, Min- 


ister of the Liberated Regions, had} 


recognized that the government gave 
instructions to the. commigesion. Mr. 
Briand then denied in the most formal 
way that the government had done 
such a thing. 

Mr. Margaine recited in detail what 
he said were the conditions under 


which President Harding issued the | 


that the question of disarmament then 
was forersst. Extreme nervousness 


“The truth is,” said the deputy, 


“that the United States is seeking a 


means to dissipate the uneasiness from 
which she is suffering by being 


-| crushed under a weight of gold. The 


United States seeks to open fresh mar- 
kets in the Extreme East and in China, 
where she is meeting with opposition.” 


Open Session Agitated 


Final Attempt Afoot to’ Change Ad- 
ministration Plans for Secrecy 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor _ 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
‘—Renewal of the agitation in the 
United States Senate for open ses- 
sions of the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament and on the Far Eastern 


and Pacific Problems, is expected be- 
fore the delegates convene here on 
November 11. : 

It was indicated yesterday that the 
élements in the Senate, which believe 
that open sessions Offer the only 
guarantee of public sentiment exer- 
cising an important influence on the 
deliberations of the powers, will make 
a last drive to put the Senate on 
record in favor of open covenants 
openly arrived at. 

Republican leaders of the Senate 
and spokesmen of the Administration 
in general are depended upon to use 
all their power to prevent the renewal 
of the-agitation for a wide open ses- 
sion as the delegates are gathering. 

In this policy they are known to 
be following the views of President 
Harding, who is credited with being 
averse to further efforts on the part 
of the Senate to force the hand of the 
Administration in a matter which, it 
is stated, is for all the powers and 
not for the United States alone to 
decide on. 

While the President and his lieu- 
tenants in the Senate are averse to 
any resolution bearing on open or 
closed sessions being adopted er even 
agitated on the floor, it is indicated 
that an effort will be made within the 
next 10 days to bring up the resolution 
introduced some time ago by B. P. 
Harrison (D.), Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and which was at thaf™ ime 
withdrawn after H. C. Lodge, majority 
leader of the Senate, and one of the 
American delegates, had made a 
speech in opposition to the proposal. 

At that time Senator Harrison de- 
clared that he would seek another op- 
portunity for putting the Senate on 
record on the matter. It is expected 
that if the resolution is permitted wu 
come up for discussion, William E. 
Borah (R.), Senator from Idaho, will 
lead the group that favors open ses- 
sions and the elimination of secrecy 
from the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. 

Senator Borah and those who take 
his view have refused to accept the 
plea that complete ‘publicity at all 
stages of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference would interfere with and 
might possibly hinder negotiations in 
the making. They believe that the 
powers have really nothing to fear 
from the peoples represented, know- 
ing the attitude of their delegates on 
the various issues that come up. 

Furthermore, they refuse to accept 
the view that the making public of the 
decisions when they are arrived at 
and a fait accompli is a sufficient 
guarantee that the world will know 
what is really going on. What Mr. 
Borah is seeking is to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion as a leverage on the pow- 
ers gathered in gonference and as the 
sine qua non of a successful issue 
of the gathering. 

While it is to be expected that the 
Republican rank and file will support 
Majority Leader Lodge in trying to 
down an agitation for open sessions 
of the Conference, it is taken for 
granted that Senator Borah and some 
of his companions in arms are not 
amenable to Administration pressure. 
Hence the probability that he will 
continue the rdle of irreconcilable 
and insurgent, as he has done in the 
past. 

That he will, however, succeed in 
putting the Senate on record in favor 
of open sessions is not expected by 
those in touch with the Administra- 
tion; but after all, any appeal made 
on the matter is not s0 much to the 
Senate as it is part of the campaign 
to mobilize public sentiment. 


Japanese Favor Agreement 


Delegates to Washington oo 
Commend America’s Purpose 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—aA 
part of the Japanese Government's 
delegation to the Limitation of Arma- 
ment Conference in Washington which 
has arrived here includes Vice-Ad- 
miral K. Kato; Maj.-Gen. K. Tanaka, 
and I. Gomyo, Secretary of the For- 
eign Office. The delegation was met 
by city, army and navy officials and 
was entertained at dinner by Rear 
Admiral, Halstead, commanding the 
Twelfth Naval District. 

“I am glad that this Conference is 
to be held in America, where you have 
arrived at a point of people’s diplo- 
macy,” Admiral Kato said upon the 
arrival of the party. “Whatever the 
governments may do will be of no et- 
fect unless supported by the people. 

“The earnestness of the Japanese 
cannot be surpassed by the earnest- 
ness of any other nation in regard to 
this Conference. While traveling 
through America and Europe recently 
I was impressed with the necessity of 
establishing some agency that would 
clear away misunderstandings. Inter- 
national differences seem to be de- 
rived from mere misunderstandings. 

“When I returned to Japan I advo- 
cated privately that some sort of con- 
ference of the nations should be held 
in order to clear away these misun- 
derstandings. I believe that the people 
of all nations are behind the Wash- 
ington project. It may be too Utopian 
to hope that the objectives of the Con- 


ference will be the absolute preven- 


\ 


taking part that through the agencies 
of this Conference the greatest-strides 
possible may be taken toward that 
new goal. Every effort should be 
made to make it impossible for. any 
Ration to resort to arms for the ad- 
vancement of its ambitions. 

“While it is as yet impossible to 
see the general trend of the world, 
Japan, the United States, and Great 
Britain, facing each other across the 
great Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
should utilize the natural advantaces 
of their island domains and posses- 
sions and ocean highways, not for pur- 
poses of war and hostilities, but for 
the advancement ‘of free communica- 
tion and the interchange of the fruits 
of their civilization. , 

“In advancing toward this new 
ideal, may it not be said that one of 
the first steps possible for the leading 
nations of the world is to reaffirm the 


acknowledged principle that all arm- 
aments should be based upon the bare 
necessities of safety only. If this 
principle could be thoroughly digested 
by the different nations, the ultimate 
success of the Conference is definitely | 
assured.” 

General Tanaka said: , 

“The end of the world war found 
the nations in a far worse condition 


than the world has ever been »found 
at any other time. There was great 
need; therefore, for a conference of 
this nature.” 

A telegram from Secretary of State 
Hughes was received by Mayor Rolph, 
asking that cordialty be shown to the 
Japanese delegates. The message 
read in part: 

“I am most desirous that the repre- 
sentatives of all nations participating | 
in the Conference should receive most 
cordial welcome on reaching this 
country, reflecting the friendly senti- 
ment of our people toward them. I 
would, therefore, be grateful for any 
courtesy and assistance to this end 
that you may extend the J:panese 
delegates in cooperation with the 
commandant of the ninth army corps.” 
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End of War Possible 


Missionary Society Officer Says ‘an 
Agreement Will Win Cause | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—The | 
end of war is not impossible of at- | 
taining when it is considered that! 
such reforms as the abolition of 
slavery, gaining of the right of wo-/' 
men to vote and prohibition have been 
wrought without such powerful forces 
as world powers to help, Mrs. George | 
O. Robinson, national vice-president of | 
the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, stated in an address here. 

“If the great powers invited to the; 
Washington Conference can come to! 
an agreement on the limitation of 
armament,” said Mrs. Robinson, “the 
cause is won. There is no nation that 
could withstand the concerted action 
of these great powers. 

“Thoughtful people of the world are 
asking ‘Why should there be another 
war?’ In our own country—a coun- 
try suffering less from the late war 
than any of the Allies except Japan— 
men and women want to know why 
our legislators cannot carry out the 
wishes of their constituents. People 
as a whole have a bitter hatred of 
war. Why does not the church give 
its people An opportunity to express 
themselves. Let us make known what 
we feel, think and believe about war 
and its frightful waste.” 

Mrs. Robinson advocated unity of 
action on the part of the Christian, 
churches—a Sunday on which the 
churches should give expression to 
their views on disarmament. “Con- 
certed action on the part of the 
church,” she said, “will convince the 
world that it is impregnably founded 
on the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule and the teachings of 


Christ.” 
Final Action Is Urged 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 

. from its Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—Trustees 
of ‘the Indiana W. C. T. U. have 
passed a resolution directing local 
unions throughout the State to write 
or telegraph President Harding and 
Indiana congressmen to use all possi- 
ble influence to have the disarmament 
Conference at Washington remain in 
session until some definite plans are 
made for the disarmament of the 
nations. Local unions are directed 
also to hold public services in 
churches on Armistice Day in ac- 
cordance with plans of the national 


W.c. F. VU. 


PLANS FOR NEXT 
PRESS CONGRESS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Hawaii 

HONOLULU, Hawaii Invitations 
for the next Press Congress of the 
World have already been received 
from Brazil, Japan and Oklahoma. It 
has been informally agreed te nom- 
inate Walter Williams for a second 
term as president, and James Wright 
Brown, owner of the Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and Frank P. Glass of Bir- 


a 


4themselvés and their neighbors only 


/end to war. 


,j diverted to the effort to help, not to 


mingham, Alabama, as vice-presidents 
to represent the’ United States. | 

A resolution was presented urging | 
the Press Congress to place itself) 
on record as favoring the cheapen- 
ing, extension and improvement of 
telegraphic facilities for genera] ex- 
change news and press comments in 
the interest of world amity, and to 
promote a better international under- 
standing and sympathy. Delegates 
were asked to pledge themselves to 
work in their own countries for lower | 
rates for press messages, whether sent | 
by wireless, cable or telepraph. It! 
was declared that the need of the, 
press today is not paid propaganda 
but a regular flow of news, free alike 
from bias and restriction. It was 
further pointed out that in dealing 
with events of international import- 
ance, the abbreviated cable message is 
useless for purposes of journalism, 
and that verbal accuracy is absolutely 
essential when the question at issue 


' throughout the world and true civili- 


involves such matters 


URGED AS ESSENTIAL 


Official of Foreign. Policy Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts Be- 
lieves Peaceof World Depends 

-Upon Taking of Radical Step 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor} 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Urging 
complete disarmament as a step that 
would result in peace throughout the 
world, Robert H. Gardiner, treasurer 
of the Foreign Policy Association of 
Massachusetts, in an interview with 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, discusses the oppor- 
tunities which face the coming confer- 
ence on the limitation of armaments. 

“As long as the world contemplates 
without horror the possibility of war,” 
says Mr. Gardiner, “the chief desire of 
each nation will-be to prepare itself to 
crush its neighbors. The strongest 
nations will plan to make themselves 
stronger than any combination, for 
even international alliances, which 
ought to be partial steps toward peace 
and good will, wil} provoke other na- 
tions to arm themselves to destroy 
every possible combination. The 
weaker netions will exhaust them- 
selves to be ready, not only to over- 
whelm tkeir equals or to be as danger- 
ous to peace as those slightly stronger, 
but to defend themselves, if possible, 
against the greed of the strongest. 
And, as the nations are more closely 
interlaced, as trade grows more world- 
wide and means of communication 
more easy ard convenient, a quarrél 
between the two smallest neighbors 
may again involve the whole world. 
TiH 1914, America, North and South, 
thought itself free from European 
complications. We have -seen that 
war anywhere in the world may drag 
us into the carnage. 

“And preparedness leads almost in- 
evitably to war. As long as a nation 
is too weak to fight, it will follow any 
path of conference and conciliation. 


If it is prepared, it soon loses patience | 


with the slow, but permanently effec- 
tive, methods of negotiation, and 
issues an ultimatum, always a chal- 
lenge to fight and an insult to, the 
challenged nation, which, ftntil the 
Sermon on the Mount is recognized. as 
the fundamental law of civilization, 


‘with unemployment and trade de- 


the insulted nation feels bound to 
resent in order to preserve the respect 
of itself and the world. When the 
world is truly civilized and Christian- 
ized, it will see that the nations can 
preserve and deserve the respect of 


by following .the ways of righteous- 


ness and consideration of others and 
not by the brute force of wholesale 
murder. 

“Aghast at the horrors of the new 
methods of murder, not only of armed 


soldiers who had risked their lives | 
against one another, but of helpless! 
women and babies, we -were eager. | 
three or four years ago, to put a final 
That is now, for the most 
part, forgotten, and we hear, without 
a shudder, if not with horrid com- 
placency, of new gases with which one 


man can destroy, in a moment, the). 


whole population of the largest city. 
We are filled with a confidence, serene 
and self-complacent, but which ought} 
to overwhelm us with horror, that our 
own country is at least keeping~ pace 
with the others in inventing new and 
more wholesale agencies of destruc- 
tion. A few days ago, I heard one of 
the speakers in a public debate boast 


that the United States had, after its 
entry into the war, invented more and 
deadlier methods than any other 
country. | 

“Thousands of the ablest research 
cHemists are hard at work discovering 
new agencies of slaughter. Thousands 
of able men, soldiers, sailors, mechan- 
ics, administrators, are studying how 
to use those new agencies. If all that 
talent and zeal and industry could he 


destroy, mankind, we should go far 
toward solving the problems of disease 
and poverty, of strifes between classes 
and individuals, and happiness and 
prosperity would be spread throughout 
the world. 

“Diplomacy is still in the shackles 
of tradition and therefore regards com- 


plete and universal disarmament as | 


impracticable. It has mo comprehen- 
sion of the fact that as religion and 
civilization slowly advance humanity 
has a clearer vision of peace and right- 
eousness and love, and is more and. 
more ready to respond to their appeal. 
Limited disarmament is futile. ~ It 
leaves untouched the possibilities of 
war, for vast armies and huge navies 
are no longer needed. The few aero- 
planes and submarines which each 
nation will retain can be equipped 
overnight, if they are not always kept 
ready, for immediate murder. 

“If the Washington Conference will 
declare that war shall be no more and 
that each nation shall do unto its 
neighbors as it would do unto itself 
and that the so-called civilized coun- 
tries shall cease to exploit, for their 
selfish advantage, those we call semi- 
civilized or barbarous, peace will reign 
leaps and 


zation will expand by 


bounds.” 


INSURANCE COMPANIES FINED 
JACKSON, Mississippi—v. J. 
Stricker, chancellor, yesterday is- 


sued a decree in the Hinds County 


chancery court imposing fines aggre- 
gating nearly $9,500,000 on fire-insur- 
ance companies formerly doing 
business in this State. Thirty-three 
companies were fined $195,875 each. 


Others were fined from $1000 upwards. 
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How Great Britain proposes to deal 


pression was explained by Mr. Lloyd 
Géorge in the House of Commons. 
Former service men are to be assisted 
under a scheme of settlement in the 
dominions and reltef works increased. 
The export credit scheme, by which 
the exporting trader takes the risk 
and the government shares it, is to 
be developed, but he declared before 
the “wituation can assume a brighter 
aspect the cost of production must be 
reduced. p. 1 


When the Venice agreement was 
reached it was thought that the Bur- 
geniand problem had been definitely 
settled. The contrary appears to be 
the case. Exception is taken to the 
decision by the Austrian Chancellor, 
who declares that he yielded to the 
Magyars only under threat of Italy 
that all credits would be withheld un- 
less he surrendered on certain points. 
Italy, it is averred, is supporting Mag- 
yar militarists in the hope of securing 
an alliance against Jugo-Slavia. Dis- 
satisfaction is expressed in British 
official circles at the proceedings and 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PS Forecasted fablottes 
~ Aid to Municipalities and Con- 
* struction of Highway to Alberta 


{Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadiau News Office 


VICTORIA, British Columbia — A 
slim docket of legisiation is forecasted 
in the speech from the Throne, with ' 
which W. C. Nickol, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, opened the autumn session 
of the British Columbia Legislature 
here on Tuesday... The session is a 
special one being held to provide 
financial relief for the municipalities 
which have fqund their sources of rev- 
enue too limited. 

In the legislation forecasted there is 
a& promise of an extension of their 
sources of revenue. Further legisla- 
tion promised is that to connect up the. 
links of a trans-provincial highway, 
which for the firet time will give road 
connection through the Province from 
the Pacific Ocean to the confines of 
Alberta. Hitherto motorists intending 
to cross the Province. to Alberta have 


the agreement fs not likely to have a 
smooth passage when it comes before 
the Supreme Council. p. 1 


“As a result of private negotiations 
the points of dispute in the proposed 
settlement of the Upper Silesian ques- 
tion have been removed. The Con@ 
ference of Ambassadors in Paris are 


been forced to make a detour through 


'American territory. 


There are to be minor amendments 
to the Government Liquor Act, those 
in contemplation making more drastic 
restrictions on the ability of tourists 
fo obtain drink in the Province. 
Amendments to the Taxation Act are 
Promised with a view to apportioning 


in general accord, the fact having 


more equitably the burden of taxation 


come to be recognized that to divide} on all classes of property and persons. 


the industrial basin without, at the} 
framing economic safe-/| interesting as, owing to the deflection 


same _ time, 
guards would result in an impossible | 
situation. Final measures are to be 
taken immediately for the notification 
of the procedure to Berlin and War- 
saw. p. l 


Interviewed on the coming Wash- 
ington Conference, Lord Islington de- 
clared he was of opinion that there 
ought to be an economic conference 
as a preliminary to the discussions 
regarding the Far East and the limi- 
tation of armament. He said eco- 
nomic considerations could not be 
detached from the other problems and 
the opportunity afforded by the pres- 
ence of representatives of so many 


The session promises to be unusually 


of D. Whiteside, the member for New 
Westminster, from‘ the ranks of sup- 
porters of the ministry, the govern- 
ment’s majority in the Legislature has 
been reduced to two. The Opposition, 
however, entertains no hope of bring- 
ins about its defeat on any vital issue, 
as in most cases the majority of the 
independent members. of whom there 
are seven, is found voting with the 
Administration. ‘ 

A motion to provide for the public 
sale of.~beer, in amplification of the 
privileges accorded by the liquor act,, 
will be introduced by a private mem- 
ber, but the temper of the Legisla- 
ture on this subject, as shown at the 


countries ought not to be missed. He 
favored open sessions with certain. 
reservations and spoke sympatheti- | 
cally of Japan's need for an outlet for) 
her surplus population. p. 2) 


~~ 

The committee of 100° men and 
women ‘called together by Samuel 
Gompers to decide upon a policy to he. 
maintained in connection with the| 
movement for the reduction of arma- 
ment, issued a declaration of faith 
yesterday. They declared their inten- 
tion of cooperating with the govern- 
ment and of focusing public opinion 
on certain fundamentals. Among these | 
was the ability of a world, “democrat- 
ically organized,” to bring peace. 
Peace was declared a moral necessity 
as well as an economic necessity. The 
committee will next meet at the con- 
vening of the Washington Conference. 
le 


Apropos of the inquiry into the 
Federal Resgrve Board’s alleged waste, 
John Skelton Williams, former Comp- | 


in a letter some of the apparently un-| 
warranted salary rises to the force of | 
the New York bank. He points out that 
extravagance with the people’s money | 
is doubly inexcusable at this time, | 
when the greatest economy is neces-'| 
sary. p. 5 | 


Oscar Underwood, Senator from 
Alabama and leader of the Democrats | 
in the Upper House of Congress, | 
vigorously attacked the Administra- | 
tion’s tariff bill, “yesterday, declaring | 
that it was the worst measure of its | 
kind ever to come before the Legis-| 
lature. The bill is so confusing that | 
only an expert can understand it, he. 
declared. The American valuation | 
plan he particularly denounced, which | 
in some cases would mean a 100 per! 
cent tariff, he said. p. 4) 


President Harding, speaking at, 
Yorktown, Virginia, yesterday, com-' 
mended/the unity of “nglish-speaking 
peoples in the preservation of civiliza- 


peoples concurrently with the con-' 
tinued era of peace between Britain | 
and America. p. 4: 


“ There is a growing belief in Wash-| 
ington that the railroad crisis will pass | 
without coming to a definite strike. . 
The confidence that the Administra- 
tion has expressed in the Railroad La- | 
bor Board is felt to have convinced | 
both parties to the controversy that | 
this legally constituted tribunal can-' 
not’ be ignored. Wage and freight. 
rate reductions are believed to be 
inevitable. It 


wages of railroad labor have greatly 


increased since government control. 
- p. 1) 

The insurgent element in Congress | 
has reached such proportions that the | 
next session is expected to mark the) 
inception of a strong movement to. 
break away from ‘dictation by the’ 
Administration. Matters of the tariff, | 
taxes and debt funding, have empha-| 
sized unmistakably this trend toward | 
rejection of the conservative leader- 


ship. p. 4 : 
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tion, and traced the progress of those | 


WWE 


is shown that the: ” 


| range. 


last session, is believed to have under- 
Zone no change, and that any such 
motion is foredoomed to defeat. There 
is more likely to be a tightening up 
on the provisions of the liquor law 
than any attempt at promoting greater 
facilities for its use. 


VATICAN EXCHANGES 
MESSAGES WITH KING 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 
An exchange of telegrams has taken 
Place between Pope Benedict and: the 
King, the former rejoicing at the re- 
sumption of Anglo-Irish négotiations 
and praying that His Majesty may be 
granted “the great joy and im perish- 
able glory of bringing to an end the. 
age-long dissension.” 

In the King’s acknowledgment of the 
Pope’s message he states: “With all 
my heart I join in your prayer that the 
conference now sitting in London may 


|troller of the Currency, has specified | achieve a permanent settlement of the 


troubles in Ireland and may initiate a 
new era of peace and happiness for 
my people.” 

DRAMA FOR OREGON SCHOOLS . 
Special to The Christian Seience Monitor 

PORTLAND, Oregon—tIn line with 
its policy of keeping closely in touch 
with the needs of the public schools 
of- the State, the Oregon Normal 
School at Monmouth has established a 
course of dramatic art which will pre- 
pare teachers not only for coaching 
plays in grammar and high schools, 
but will enable them to take charge 
of community dramatic work. In the 
preparation of the plays given, the 
students do all the work of playing, 
coaching and managing. 
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Stove Polish 
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Should Use 


T’S different from 
others because more 
care is taken in. the making 
and the materials used are of 


i Black Silk 


Stove Polish 


+ Makes a brilliant, silky polish that. does 7 
2, not rub off or dust off, and the shine lasts “2 
yw much longer than ordinary stove polish. 7 
¢, Used on sample stoves and sold by hard- 7 
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‘4 ware and grocery dealers. ; 
g All we ask is a trial. Use 4, on your +2 
47 cook stove. your parlor stove or your gas ” 
If you don’t find it the best stove 7 
you ever used. your dealer is au- 7 


h ; 
Insist on Cs 
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ormed tye refund your money. 
Bleck Silk Stove Polish. 
Made in liquid or paste——one quality. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling. Tllinois le 
Use Black Silk Air-Drying Iron Enamel on 2’ 
grates, registers, stove-pipes—Prevents // 
rusting. Use Black Silk Metal Polish for 7: 
“% ailver, nickel or brass. It is unmexcelled “ 
for vee on automobiles. 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 
Free Public Lectures 


Information and announcements of Free Public 
Lectures, Lectures for Industrial Foremen, for 
Teachers, Collegiate Courses, etc., with in- 
structiony for securing tickets, may be had by 
sending - the Curator, 491 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, an addressed, stamped envelope. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Trustee. 


C.H. ALDEN CoO. 


Manufacturers of 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


FINE SHOES . 


Standardization enables us to prod Shoes 
ef Guperior Quality. Style and vie 
af Favora Prices. 
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|} might lose its way. 


’ places is waknows to 


houses. yy closed were in a 
the so-called 
"a mame scarcely 

ea. when it is re- 
that the happiest hunting 
‘ne cutptrse was in the 
Drury Lane or 
The alleys, courts 
and passages, the dark stairways and 


|shuttered windows, made the “Island” 
ta haunt of many who required some 


retreat in the hue and cry 


Community “Dishwashing - 


A builder in Denver is installing in 


il his newest apartment house a service 


AF TINT, BREA 


in the. center, 

overlaid with 
- From thence 
and ~ ‘outward. 


ot “even now traveling 
' moving at full speed, the 
+ s nearly perfect as could 
red. Apart from the main 
re is a wonderful system of 

“path for the cyclist. 
of most of the 


paths are kept in 

mb the cycling club of 

become a member. 

“interesting to watch 

Got cpl threading its 

le file through the midst 

passing round and about 

the trees and under- 
——_ le greatest ease. 


ip Avetican Post 


, pptopdned that the two 

“and fiftieth . anniversary of 

° of the paretican postal serv- 

ed -~with a special 

ratiy ‘of the first postal 

coast the .city fathers 

Osean message by post 
fathers of Boston. 

y 22, 1673, the first post 

York over the Boston 

a thon consisting largely of 

rails through the forests, on 

le ride to Boston. He carried 

d lage from Governor Love- 

4 York to Governor Win- 

of Ma husetts. .This letter 

to unite the two 

er amity by a regular 

It took the rider two 

te the journey, and by 

once he was able to get 

3 Governor Winthrop’s com- 

a month. 


beginning of regular 

ice by white men on this 

at, t sugh the Aztecs for cen- 

had maintained much swifter 

reel post service by means 

in relays. It was not 

n was Secretary 

after the first post 

aa e€ to the Governor 

ehusetts, that the tse of men 

in was adopted. 

i the time in transit 

and Boston to two 

almost as long a 

yw requires to send a 

Francisco. The cost 

as great. There were: 

stamps. The person who 

da letter paid for it in cash 

to the distance it had 

And there were no en- 

Letters were simply folded 

‘corners held together with 

and the address was 
outside of the letter. 


tt Houses Condemned 


) was something of the Cadi 
palm tree in the Bow 
‘ist. "s settlement of an 

| by the London County 

tly. The council's rep- 

e * claimed an order closing 

‘ sixteenth century 
co ia wid Street off Drury Lane, 
this _ being hard by the court, 
magist adjourned, took the 
inthe itnés Dates him round the 

T, ‘himself that the 

rt owas: in immediate danger of 

PS ‘made the order. 

ne sergeant executed it without 

y, the numerous. occupants (for 

were let in tenements) 
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h century literature, and 
ut changes in the locality 


}the natural tints 


which is nothing short. of revolution- 
ary. He. is putting a dish-washing 
machine in the basement. It will be. 
operated by a man. All that women 
tenants will have to do is to pile their 
dishes into baskets, set them on the 
dumb-waiter, and take them off, when 
they come up, clean. 

This ideal landlord declares that, In 
view of the shortage of domestic help, 
he is trying to’ make housekeeping 
easy and pleasant for housewives. He 
plans to have a delicatessen store in 
the basement, from which meals can 
be sent to apartments by the dumb- 
waiter. In connection with this serv- 
ice the idea occurred to him, that 
even if a woman preferred to cook her 
own dinner, she would like tofhave 
her dishes washed, } 

What a change from days not long 
past when man was in the habit of 
telling woman to “go home and wash 


|the dishes!” Now he takes the dishes 


right out of the home and washes 
them for her. 

Housekeepers in separate homes 
will soon demand similar service. 
The establishment of “dish laundries” 


home life to modern conditions. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
DYES 


’ 


Specially for The Chrigtian Science Monitor 
While American-made dyes are be- 
ing tested, and compared with the 
longer-established products of Euro- 
pean manufacture, it is interesting to 
recall the durability of colors used 
by the American . Indians. centuries 
before there was any possibility of 
European competition. Indian rugs, 
baskets and pottery testify to the per- 
manence of the red man’s dyes. 

Color meant almost as much as form 
to the primitive craftsman, and the 
ingenuity displayed in making dyes of 
lasting quality is almost as -great as 
that shown in the manufacture of ma- 
terial and in the use of decorative 
symbols. While the Indian had not 
the great variety of shades known to 
civilized artists, he knew how to use 
the primary colors with excellent ef- 
fect, and he appropriated skillfully 
of’ his materials. 
Modern students of design are only 
beginning to realize the beauty and 
significance of this early American 
artistry, the honesty and strength of 
the products. A current flair for the 
primitively picturesque has brought 
into many fashionable costumes pat- 
terns and color combinations of In- 
dian origin. 

But to the Indian workman it was 
much more than a passing fad. For 
basketry many roots and grasses were 
used in their natural shades. Squaw 
grass is white but may be made yellow 
by soaking it in water, and it becomes 
a rich brown if hot water is used. 
Stems of maiden-hair fern hold their 
natural black in basketry. 

The Indian loved coral, 
and silver, and often added shells 
or beads to accent a woven design. 
The bead-work of many tribes is, of 
course, famous, and feathers often fig- 
ured. effectively. 

Wild berries, leaves and twigs of 
sumac, and ocher, pifion gum, juniper 
ashes, golden rod, rock salt, roots of 
mountain mahogany, and black elder 
bark are a few of the ingredients 
which boiled and bubbled in the In- 
dian dyer’s caldron and, in proper 
combinations, produced the yellows, 
reds, and blacks of the famous Na- 
vaho blankets. Old gold, canary, olive 
green, and other modifications were 
common. And these colors mellowed 
to dull shades and produced a richness 
not possible with the clieap aniline 
dyes introduced by white men. 

Beside an open fire in some rocky 
cavern the Navaho squaw presided 


skill. Her instinct for the beautiful 
led her to take great care in order 
that she might express it through the 
colors she created. The gold of the 
desert, the wind, the flowers, the sky 
spoke through her colorful designing. 

“With all around me beautiful, may 
I walk,” is the chorus of one of the 
Indian chants that were a spontaneous 
expression of daily experience. Such 
a song reveals the true artist soul 
which led the craftsman to beautify 
squaw dresses, moccasins, bows, meal 
bowls, saddlecloths, belts, head-bands 
—all the simple things of everyday 
use. And as these articles were suv- 
jected to the weather continually and 
given the hardest wear it was neces- 
sary to discover lasting colors if the 
craftsman’'s 48s awenneursans were to 
endure. 

So it is not at all unusual ‘o find 
blankets that have been in corstart 
use for fifty or a hundred years as 
saddiecloths, bed bags, or overcoats 
displaying their rich coloring as bril- 
liantly as when they left the loom. A 
genuine Navaho blanket will hold 
water and in desert marches is often 
forced to this use. Pottery: buried for 
centuries in sand-baked ruins keeps 
its mellow shades, or it may be ex- 
posed:in the hottest of sun without 
fading. Baskets are wet and dry, hot 
and cold, without their incisively col- 
ored designs ever “running” or the 
baskets themselves losing their con- 
tour. 

The Indian loved his cclor and was 
willing to take time and care to per- 
fect it. He made his dyes to uge, not 
to sell. 


may be the next step in adjusting’ 


turquoise, |, 


over her dye pot with picturesque 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Now’ that the stormy winds do blow 
seems the time most appropriate for 
@ talk ‘about weather vanes, and 
They are neariy all 

vanes in the City of London, and even 
on. the steeple of St. Peter, Cornhill, 
where perhaps we might have ex-’ 
pected to find the typical chanticleer, 
it is a weather vane instead which 
shows the way the wind blows. It 
takes the form of a huge key, the 
oe of St. Peter, standing on its 


The hurrying crowds of London are 
far too busy to notice what. manner of 
device crests the towers-.and spires 
of the churches and public buildings 
of the vity. They are too intent upon 
getting through the day's work, and 
avoiding collisions with every other 
hastening person. So, if you would 
notice at leisure and with some degree 
of personal safety these * singular 
adornments of the skyline, it is on 
Sundays and days of public holiday 
you must do it. On such occasions 
the city is empty, save for a few boys: 
rollet-skating in the smooth, asphalt- 
paved’ streets, and a few extremely 
bored city policemen, 

The weather vanes of that square 
mile which consitute the City of Lon- 
don are a numerous and eccentric 
company. Most famous -of them 4a!l 
are the dragon of Bow Church and the 
grasshopper of the Royal Exchange. 
The great gilded grasshopper is the 
badge of Sir Thomas Gresham; who 
flourished in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He is said to have adopted it 
because a grasshopper attracted the 
notice and assistance of a wayfarer to 
him when he was a boy. , 

That, probably, is only a legend. But 
on the tower of the first Royal Ex- 
change, built by him when a merchant 
prince and Lord Mayor, he placed a 
grasshopper vane. His Royal Ex- 
change was burned down in the great 
fire of London in 1666. Another vane 
of the like design crested the second 
Royal Exchange, which in its turn was 
burned January 10, 1838. But on that 
occasion ‘the grasshopper did not per- 
ish, and it is there to this day, on the 
cupola of the present building, which 
Was opened by Queen Victoria, Octo- 
ber 28, 1844. 

An old prophecy by the famous 
“Mother Shipton” hints of the doings 
when the dragon of St. Mary-le-Bow 
and the grasshopper shall meet. It 
seems the unlikeliest thing to happen, 
that they shall both descend at the 
same time; the gilded dragon from 
his perch 235 feet above Cheapside, 
and the grasshopper from the Roya) 
Exchange; and then foregather. But 


it has once come to pass, and no dis- | 
was about | 


asters were reported. It 
fifty-five years ago that both were re- 
moved and met in the same workshop. 


| 


Several curious allusicns are made 


to the dragon of Bow Church. Dean 
Swift in his “Wonderful Prophecy” 
says that it and the grasshopper “shal! 


meet together upon Stocks Market and. 


shake hands like brethren.” 


Again, we find Swift saying thet - 
“when the dragon on Bow Church: 


kisses the cock 
great changes will take place in Eng- 
land.” The 
change” was perhaps the weathercock 
of the Church of St. Bartholomew-by- 
the-Exchange, long since removed. | 
Haydon in his “Table Tslk” savs, “Just | 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 the 


hind the Exchange, ' 


“cock behind the Ex-' 


| 


dragon and the cock were both taken | 


down at the same time to be cleaned | 
and repaired by the same man, and | 
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were placed close to each other. In 
fact, the dragon kissed the cock, and 
the Reform Bill was passed.” 

Not once, but several times, has 
the dragon come down. He is 10 
feet in length. One occasion was 


Michaelmas Day, 1820, when a aged | passed 


scended on its back, pushing with his | 


Irishman, one Michael Burke 
feet from the cornices and scaffolding, 
in the presence of thousands of spec- 
tators. 

Oldest among the city vanes its that 
of St. Bthelburga, 


Zac 


| 


| 


Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, is St. 
Ann-in-the-Willows, and it represents 
also the vanished church of St. John 
, one of those not rebuilt after 
the g fire. Not merely have several 
st churches been demolished in late 
years, but two have been remodeled 
and used as offices. One of these is St. | 
Michael, Wood Street, at the corner of 
Huggin Lane, and the other St. Olave 


| 


| 
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Jewry, whose tower survives and bears 
the gilded ship vane which once be- 
long to Wren’s charming little church 
of St. Mildred-in-the-Poultry. This 
little building,. on which that great 
architect lavished much care, was sold 
for the sake of its valuable site, in 
1875. The stones of it were bought ; 
at auction by Lewis Fyiche, F. S. A, 
and taken down to Linctinshire, where 


| 
| 


UNCLE JACK’S BIRDS! 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The church is packed to the doors, 
and no standing room, The wand of 
self-forgetfulness has been waved 
above the great audience. A slim, 
smooth-faced man is on the dais, wav- 
ing his arms, rumpling his hair, 
laughing like a° boy, explaining in a 
way strangely reminiscent of the vil- 
lage grocery store. Religion is not the 
subject, nor politics; unless all that 
makes for “love is religion and all 
that makes for a sweeter national 
spirit is politics. The subject is birds, 
just birds, and the man-who is talking 
about them is Uncle Jack Miner, a 
simple brickmaker of Bssex County, 
Ontario. . 

“*But ask now the; beasts and they 
shall teach thee; and the fowls of the 
air, and they shall tell thee,’ says Job, 
and Job knew. Birds are not wild. 
Oh, no, boys, it’s only humans that are 
wild. Show that you're their friend 
and they'll eat out of your hand, come 
back to you year after year. Why, you 
ought to see them robins and blue- 
birds light on my head—know me 4 
mile off—come down the road to meet 
me. You'll see ‘em on thé screen in 
a jiffy. How doltdoit? With custard 
and kindness. When they're just be- 
ginning to fly I catch them, put them 
in a box, feed them with custard for 
a day or so (always tap on the box 


sagacity rousing thiem to spontaneous 
applause. The man in the street 
hangs breathlessly on the recital of 
a row in the bluebird house, and the 
solemn legislator carefully counts the 
number of seasons a particular duck 
returns to the home pond; while as 
for the many youngsters in the audi- 
ence, they have one and all made 
up their minds to spoon-feed the birds 
until] they light on their heads and 
to try and beguile the migratory fowl 
to pay a visit to the old swimming 
hole or Jones Lake. 


When the lantern slides and moving 


pictures are thrown on the screen one 
gazes upon a dream come «true—Jack 
Miner's dream. For there is the pond 
so .thick with waterfowl one can 
scarcely see the water, and the beach 
too is cluttered with them, flapping, 
waddling, preening their feathers, and 
not showing the slightest aversion to 
people and picture machines, nor to 
brick houses and. public highways 
within 50 feet of their 
ground. It is astounding, hard to be- 
lieve—but there it is! If there ts any 
way in which one can help on the good 
work, encourage this bonne entente, 
why I want to know—thinks the 
crowd as it leaves the-building. Which 
is exactly what Uncle Jack wants it to 
think and hopes to make ali Canada 
think before long. 
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before you feed them so they will know 
what's coming), let them go again and 
you can call them with a tap on the 
box whenever you want to. 


keep them out of the food nor off the | 


spoon. And folks call them wild! 
“Now talking of the Canada goose, 
there was Jack Johnson, the biggest 
goose I ever saw; had him with me for 
years. Let me tell you about him—” 
and Uncle Jack did, while the con- 
course held its breath. “Will-you say 


‘a goose is stupid after that?” he con- 


tinued. “And there was the case of 
David and Jonathan. David couldn't 
fly and Jonathan gave up his freedom 
for life just to stay alongside his 
brother. Fall and spring the geese 
would x0 by overhead—Honk, 
Honk, Honk, . Honk!—calling, call- 
ing, and Jonathan would:-lift his long; 
neck and listen and go Honk! Honk! 
softly, as much as to say, ‘No, boys, I 
can’t leave David.’ Did you ever see 


'anything like it? It was the most self- 


sacrificing, godly creature I ever met.” 
Then Uncle Jack. proceeds to tell 


‘how he enticed the waterfowl to visit 


‘tage. 
‘at first. 


his two little ponds beside his cot- 
Every one scoffed at his efforts 
But his flock of wild geese 
hatched in captivity kept calling to 


‘their comrades passing overhead until, 
_after three or four years, the latter de- 


cided to come doyn. 


Here they found 


a liberal supply of corn and immunity 
from enemies, with the result that the! who very materially differs with the! 


| 


‘Susan, and Jane; 
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he intended to rebuild the church in 
his park at Thorpe Hall, near Louth. 
But the work was never done, and 
the stones seem to have disappeared. 
The four vanes on the White Tower 
of the Tower of London each bear the 
‘St. George’s Cross. Away in the south, 
/ across the river, you may see in fine | 
weather that curious church tower of 
St. Johp, Horselydown: one of those 
queer ‘eighteenth-century churches 
which seem to have been the especial 
feature of that rather pagan era. The 
steeple is in the form of an immense 
fluted classical column. It is the sole 
architectural feature in all the de- 
pressing region.of Bermondsey and 
Spa Road; a district of mean streets 
and little drab houses, intensely re- 
spectable but dull. But although 2! 
feature, it is at the same time an archi- | 


tectural freak, this column supporting , 


nothing in the way of a building. It’ 
just forms the basis for a festooned - 
plinth supporting a great gilt weather- | 
vane in the shape of a comet. 

A little way west of the city, you 
see the curious vane of the Inner 
Temple Hall and Library. It is in 
the form of that winged Pegasus 
which is the badge of that home of | 
lawyers; that winged horse of classic | 


fancy associated rather with poetry | 
than with the law. | 
in that other hive | 
the | 
as | 


Across Holborn, 
of legal activities, Gray’s Inn, 
hall of that “Honorable Society,” 


humorously they style themselves, is: 


crested with a vane like a banneret, | 


with what looks like some tutelary | 
imp perched on the top. It is a grif- | 
fin, the crest of the inn. 

London outside the City lacks ol 


queer fancies of that center in the | 


matter of vanes; and when you have 
'Church of St. Clement Danes, almost 
the last has been seen of them. But | 
there, on that steeple, is glimpsed the 
vane with St. Clement’s badge, the} 
anchor, pierced through it. There | 
seems to be only one other interesting 


in Bishopsgate | vane of unusual design in all London 


Street, dated 1671, with the initials and that is up-river at that dignified 


“St. E.” 


A strange-looking rooster | residence of the Archbishop of Can- 
occupies the tail-end. The great gilded | terpury. DP oF Van 


ship vane formerly surmounting the the Houses of Parliament. 
steeple of St. Michael, Queenhithe, was ancient 


Lambeth Palace, opposite 
It is the 


wrought-iron vane, crested 


removed when that church was de-| with a Bishop’s mitre, which gives a 
molished, and is now on the roof of qecorative finish to the lantern over 


St. James Garlickhither vicarage, 
Thames Street. 

St. Lawrence Jewry, in Guildhall 
Yard and Gresham Street, has for a's 


vane a gridiron, the well-known sym-_| 


bol of that saint. 


It is nearly five feet 


in length. That of St. Mildred, Bread 
Street, is heraldic, bearing a shield | 
charged with a chevron with five 
horseshoes and the Red Hand of. 


Ulster. 

So many of the City of London 
churches have been demolished that the 
existing ones in some cases represent 
more than one ish. St. Martin’s on 
Ludgate Hill serves for five. The 
church with the vane surmounted by 
a gigantic capital letter A, hard by 
the vacant site of the General Post 


in | fa roof of Juxon's library building. — 


[)PLAND FARMS 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


We deliver our rich Guernsey Milk 
and Heavy Cream in Boston, Brook- 
line, Chestnut Hill and the New- 
tons. We also specialize in Ayrshire 
Baby Milk, which is giving great 
satisfaction. 


Telephone Ipswich 195-W 
F. P. FRAZIER & SON, PROPS. 


date on the other. I 


| 
| 
| 


into the Strand, or by the | 


first group of eight has grown to; 


scores of flocks totaling more than | 


Brief communications are welcomed but 


| the editor must remain sole judge of their 
Can't | Suitability and he does not undertake to 


hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. No 
letters published untess with true signa- 
tures of the writers. 


_ Vivisection in a Library 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

The report’ that a lecture on “The 
Truth of Vivisection” is to be given 
in the Public Library of Boston is 
arousing the query, “Is not such a 


ment upon the principles involved by | 
| which, as a public institution, 
| supported by all the taxpayers of! 
Boston?” 
tion of, or operation on, a living | 
ianimal for physiological or patholog- | 
ical investigations.” Experiments are | 
made to prove or disprove the various | 


camping - 


SINCERITY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


1 love sincerity, 

*Tis like a pearl, 

Fair, rare and perfect; 
Set on the brow of men— 
No gaudy, glitt’ring gem, 
One simple diadem, 
Crowning with freshness, 
Simplicity, joy. 

Rest to the tired eyes, 
Aching with glamour, 
Balm to our longing hearts, 
Yearning to trust; 

Gift of the greatest, 
Crown of the humblest, 
Something remaining 
When all else is dust. 


we re ee ee 


JIRASEK AT HOME 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Alois Jiradsek, the great Tzech patri- 
otic writer, is, ‘one hears, to be a 
candidate for the Nobel (literary) 
prize. His name will be put forward 
by a special committee in Prague. If 
he is successful, and events point to 
the probability, it will be another 
“feather” in the “cap” of democracy 
for Jirasek can be called the literary 
leader of the Tzech nation in their 
struggle for independence. 

Next to President Masaryk, Jirasek 
is the most popular man in Tzecho- 
Slovakia, and recently there were na- 
tional demonstrations of @ kind gen- 
erally accorded only to kings, presi- 
dents or other rulers. Deputations of 
soldiers, “Sokols” (the great gymnas- 
tic-associations), and children and 
corporations came to honor the great 
little man in his home, all expressing 
the thanks of the nation for what he 
had done for them. 


it is | 


Vivisection is “the dissec- | 


Jirasek’s work is a good example of 


use of the Public Library an infringe- | the power of the written word, for, 


before the European war, when the 
wave of Tzech national spirit, through 
long years of Austrian oppression, was 
;at a low ebb, and hope of independ- 
‘ence seemed to be gone, he published 
,his book “Against All the World” 
teed Vsem), which reawakened the 


therefore should be confined to the | 
clinic or laboratory devoted to this: 
purpose; 
mentation, vivisection 
shorn of his strength. 
many intelligent people who claim the 
right to resist any autocratic rule on: 
the subject pres@nted for their con-' 
sideration in any line of thought. : 
Governor Baxter of Maine is one such, 


is a Samson. 


vivisectionist. 
However, the real point of the ques- | 


as dissociated from experi-| 


There are’ 


i sults now so well known which led 
(up to the revolytion of October 28, 
1918, when the Tzechs became a 
“people” once again. 

With a knowledge of JirAsek’s per- 
|sonal history it was with a feeling of 
‘great interest and respect that [ 
traveled to his birthplace, Hronov, 
‘that little country town in northeast 
‘Bohemia,’ to become acquainted with 
‘bim. Outside the town, on a hill 
| within sight of the German border- 
iline, stands the simple Jiradsek home- 


1500 birds at a time, and the Canadian} tion at this time is, shall the Boston | | stead amongst glorious pine trees and 


government has been induced to lend} Public Library be open to propaganda year fine pasturelands. 


a hand in feeding them.... 

“The same with. ducks. 
with four ducklings, Polly, 
fed them all sum- 
mer; they migrated in the fall, and | 
returned in the spring with a dozen 
or so more. Now there are thousands | 
of them calling on me twice a year. 
Who says birds don’t come back to 
he same spot? Some of them have 
een returning for six years. How 
do I know ’em? I tag ‘em. Catch a 
lot of them each fall, 
on their feet, with a Bible text on 
one side and my name, address, and 
have had the 
tags returned to me from as far east 
as Long Island, west as Alberta, 
north as Baffin Land, and south as 
Florida.” 


, of people? 


put a metal tag | 
letter of protest to above-mentioned now resting from his labors. 
‘lecture by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes | a keen 
will meet with respectful attention | 


jin the guise of controversial subjects, | 


I began ha shall it hold to the policy hitherto | and his family. 
Delilah, | maintained of refusing entrance for! pad never left Tzecho- Slovakia, spoke 


the promulgation of any subject, 
either religious or political or medi- 
_cal, exploited by any exclusive body 


an argumentative nature, 
through a careful watchfulness can! 


I was fre- 
‘ceived with great kindness by Jiradsek 
One daughter, who 


| excellent English and acted as in- 
freon between us. We sat in a 
cool, shady room where I made a 


Purely educational in its | isketch of him. ' 
purposes, it can stand for nothing of | 
and only | active. 


Jirasek is extraordinarily alive and 
Having produced 43 works in 
| his lifetime between his duties as a 


its trustees be true to the trust cen- | | school-teacher, books that, dealing as 
tered in them by Boston's citizenship. | they do with facts of the history of his 


from thém.e 
“To the Trustees of the 
Public Library: Under the circum- 


And the speaker wanders carelessly, 


cidents of bird life following one an-| 
other in rapid succession; pathos and! 


tenderness bringing a catch into the! 
' Boston, Tuesday, October 18, 1921. 


throats of his listeners, courage and 


most emphatically protest 


are forwarding a copy of this protest | 
to the Mayor and to the Press.” 
(Signed) Mary A. MACOMBER. 


Boston | 


| of 


We feel, therefore, the following short | nation, required much research, he is 


He takes 
interest in gardening. He 
showed me pictures of peasants in 
national costume, feeling a patriotic 
pride in both the artist—-Upfka—and 
the beauty of the design, and then, 


stances we, as taxpayers of the City | with a modest pleasure, photographs 
'of Boston, 
enthusiastically on, simple homely in-! against the giving of this lecture. We, 


the celebrations in his honor. 
We partook of a delightful Tzech 
dinner and then strolled in the minia- 


l ture forest bourding the old-fashioned 
| garden, which Jirdsek laughingly de- 


clared might be “full of bears.” 


————— 
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Charm and 


of 50c to $10 on every one! 


THIS year your new dinner frock and your 


evening gowns may 


one associates with France's favorite Deauville. 
marvelous new 
—enables you to have these smarter clothes 
probably for less money than any clothes you 


For a 


ever made. 


The DELTOR 


Saves 50c to $10 
On Materials Alone 


THE Deltor gives you an individual layout chart, (yes, 
an individual chart—not just a general chart but one for 
your exacl size and for each suitable width of material), 
With it you lay out your pattern the expert's way. Because 
to 14% yards less material on every gar- 
ment, a saving of 50c to $10 on material for every frock! 


of it you buy 14 


IT guides you, quickly, surely, in putting your garment 
together so that you attain the elusive fit, drape and finish 


of an expert. 


\ depends, 
\ 


Go to the Butterick Pattern Counter. 
from the newest Parisian fashions. 
tor saves you 50c¢ to $10 because it specifies 


less material. 


Yours! Frocks of Parisian 


IT gives you Paris’ own touch in finish—those al! im- 
portant things upon which the success of your own gown 


BUTTERICK 


“Style Leaders of the World” 


a New Saving 


reveal the smartness that 


invention—the Deltor 


Select 
The Del- 
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address, the feature; 


8 n , was delivered at 
Monument, 
as. its conclusion, he 


jual | , journeying to this 
28 body to join in the cere- 


‘illiamsburg, President Har- 

to go to Jamestown, the 

‘original white settlement qn the 

American continent. 

: of his prepared ad- 
hl Som at also oc- 
J w the nation’s e 
ition in the broader Affairs 
wo and declared his belief 
p time had come for “essential 
among nations generally 

ment of the world. 

) must not claim for the ‘New 
said Mr. Harding, “certainly 
our colonies alone, all the 

ge of a century and a 
There were liberal views 
attendi - pepo in England, 
ie devotion to more 
1a ae in nce. The 

a of freedom in the American 

£z strengthened | Jiberal 
“Old World. _Inevitably 

opinion, deliberate 
dominant, brought Great 


| , 
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er 
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giveth 
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han a century. We came to 

cr and ensanguined as- 

“in . world war, and a 

our peaceful and 

relations is unthinkable. In 

p of preserving civiliza- 

we ere naturally arrayed 

er the ee of a civil- 

of that costly preserva- 

cena and and warn 

ir conflict for all time’ to come. 
e Cause of Civilization 

thoughts have lately been 

erned with those events which 

ie ry on the scale of a world, 


* 


: of a continent. Yet the 
SC | is the same. It is the lesson 
a interdependence among the 
ms which lead civilization. 
great crisis, nearly a cen- 
a half ago, France came to 
and made our independence 
. In her supfemely anxious 
r we gladly went to her support 
a | our part te secure her liberty. 
rrateful republic fulfilled an ob- 
| which the passing genera- 
ns had not dulled. 
‘Reflecting today on the inevitable- 
s of our participation, on our ties 
p, friendship and fellowship, 
isi. anew the way the 
d's good world—must share 
irations to realize the noblest 
oe , there is a fresh 
ring for understanding, a new 
ceeeesion. a clear conviction 
7 and devotions and loyal- 
no ; Himited to sovereignties for 
‘boundaries. As the fortunate, 
~ sful citizen is both inspiration 
example to the community of his 
, 80 must the fortunate and 
mations help the world to 
er and nobler levels of ac- 
lis! Eere at Yorktown 
i the charter of the new and 
oe but im the charter was 
rational! liberattsm of ‘the 
Soe games century crying 
both continents. 
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then, go on vet for 
. centuries, knowing 
to be guided by these 
if conscience and 


Service in in Education 


Phaddeer Hondied Uses Lord S 
port of Schools and Colleges 


WILLIAMSBURG, Virginia—Declar- 
ing the nation confronts an “educa- 
tional crisis,” through lack of teachers 
and public school facilities, Presi- 
dent Harding appealed'in an address 
here yesterday for patriotic support 
of an‘ educational system commen- 
surate with national resources. 

“I wish it were possible,” said the 
President, “to drive home to the whole 
American people the conviction of 
needed concern for our educational 
necessjties. We must have more and 
better teachers, and to get them the 
profession must be compensated as it 
deserves.” 

Mr. Hardng spoke before a gathtr- 
ing of students and alumni of the 
College of William and Mary as part 
of a ceremony which inducted Dr. J. 
A. C. Chandler into the presidency of 
the institution. An honorary degree 
was conferred on the Chief Executive. 

“It is no exaggeration,” said Presi- 
dent Harding, “to say that the nation 
confronts an educational crisis. From 
every corner of the land, from coun- 
try, town and city, comes the same 
report that the housing capacity for 
our public schools in inadequate; that 
tens of thousands of pupils ‘have no 
place for their studies; that teachers 
cannot be listed in sufficient numbers, 
and that school revenues are insur- 
ficient. 


Deficit Not Dangerous 


“It may be said that, in this realm of 
education, we have been drawing on 
our capital, instead of spending the 
annual increment only; we have been 
taking the teachers away from the 
schools, and leaving a constantly in- 
creasing deficit in our capacity to turn 
out that product of disciplined minds 
which only can be insured through 
ever-expanding facilities. 

“Let me hasten to add that this is 
not a condition which leads us to pes- 
simism or misgivings. 1 would not 
wish it to be otherwise. -No people 
ever approached thé lavishness with 
which, from public revenue and pri- 
vate purse, Americans have given to 
support education, yet the more gen- 
erously we provide today the greater 
is the deficiency tomorrow; and I am 
glad it is thus. So long as the eager- 
ness for education outrims our most 
generous provisions of facilities there 
will be assurance that we are going 
ahead, not backward. 

“So long as I find that the propor- 
tion of public revenue properly de- 
voted to education is increasing, I de- 
sire to be counted among those in 
public life ready and anxious to strug- 
gle with the problem of raising the 
necessary revenues. 

“I wish it were possible for us to 
drive home to the whole American 
people the conviction of needed con- 
cern for our educational necessities. 
We must have more and better teach- 
ers, and to get them the profession 
must be compensated as it deserves. 
I would lift up a Macedonian”™call, in 
behalf of our schools and colleges, to 
men and women who feel the urge to 
public usefulness. More even than 
money and endowments, our educa- 
tional establishment needs the devout; 
unselfish, sustaining support of people 
moved by instincts of patriotism and 
service. 


Some Needed Changes 


“I am not sure that our young peo- 
ple are living up to that full estimate 
of an education’s worth. I doubt if 
there is as much of plain living and 
high thinking in academic shades as 
there was once, or might well be now. 
I cannot prescribe the cure, but much 
of the unrest of the world today is 
chargeable to our living too rapidly, 
and too extravagantly, and colleges 
have seen the refiex of it. 

“Along with all this there is the 
obligation to maintain and encourage 
the smaller colleges, among which 
rone is entitled to claim so romantic 
and appealing a history as the institu- 
tion whose guests we are today. It is 
the small college that democratizes the 
higher education; that brings it with- 
in the vision and means of the aver- 
age young Man aud woman. We hear 
much of the traditions of famous uni- 
versities, but if we look into them we 
commonly find that they concern men, 
men who have stamped their person- 
alities, who have given of their gen- 
erous natures, w have colored the 
intellectual atmgsphere about them. 
And men who are big and strong 
enough to do that are as likely to 
be found in the modest as in the 


impressive environment.” 


The Price of Peace 


RED SPRINGS, North Carolina— 
Standing under the American flag, 
with the British Union Jack to his 
right and the flag of Canada to his 
left, Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador to the United States, 
speaking before the Scottish Society 
of America in session here, made a 
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international problems 


by the. ‘people 


. —the voters of the: country—whom he 


understanding of these policies. He 
said no nation could stand alone, be- 
cause the weikare ‘of the one was the 


seem mot 


sir r Auckland spoke. ‘optimistically 
of the ¢ 
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WOMEN OPPOSE CIVIL 
SERVICE AMENDMENT 


Special te The Christian Sciencé Monitor 
rt 8 its Bastern Néws Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Women’s 
organizations throughout this State 
are protesting against the proposed 
amendment to the state Constitution 
which would give veterans absolute 
| preference in the state civil service 


and would thus practically eliminate 
women from the service, as no matter 
what. patriotic work they did during 
the war they would have no standing 
as veterans. 

The New York State Federaton of 
Business and_ Professional Women’s 
Clubs, including clubs ‘in New York 
City, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and 
other cities, have adopted resolutions 
opposing passage of such an -amend- 
ment, which will be the first on the 
ballot. Similar action has been taken 
by the Women Lawyers Association, 
the American Alliance of Civil Service 
Women, the Women’s Civil ‘Service 
League, the Women’s Equal Oppor- 
tunity League, the Women’s Press 
Club of New York City, the Portia 
Club, the Women’s Democratic Politi- 
cal League, the Brooklyn Section of 
the Council of Jewish women, the 
Federation of Women’s Civil Service 
Organizations, the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Na- 
tional Federated Workers for Dis- 
abled Soldiers, and the New York 
State League of Women Voters. 


MEN CHARGED WITH 
VAGRANCY ARE FREED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK,: New York—Of the 57 
unemployed men arrested in Bryant 
Park, charged with vagrancy and 
other violations of city ordinances, 
Magistrate Silberman dismissed 56 


with suspended sentences, and sent 
one to the workhouse for five days. 

A member of the Sunshine Club and 
a magistrate himself gave money to 
the discharged men as they left. 
Magistrate Silberman held that vag- 
rancy charges in themselves were not 
énough to warrant arrest of unem- 
ployed men, and that a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct must be made before 
such men, found on the streets or in 
the parks, could be brought to court. 
Of the 57 at least 43 had been in this 
city less than six months. Bight had 
served in the war. Two of the five 
minors were sent to the Jewish Big 
Brother Association. The detectives 
who had arrested them gave enough 
money to the other three to care for 
aon get heavens 


INCREASE SHOWN IN 
USE OF GASOLINE 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbig 
—A new high record in gasoline 
consumption was established in the 
month of August, when 503,000,000 
gallons were used, according to an 
announcement yesterday by the Bu- 
reau of Mines.’ Although the average 
daily production in August of 13,921,- 
000 gallons was 385,000 gallons more 
than In July, total stocks of gasoline 
on August 31, amounting to 567,645,- 
000 gallons, showed a decrease of 116,- 
000,000 gallons during the. month, 
according to the figures. 

Exports of gasoline in August 
totaled 47,803,000 gallons or 75 per 
cent more than in July. Total pro- 
duction for the month was given at 
481,577,000 gallons. 


HOUSING WANT 
TO BE CORRECTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — More 
than 700 applications have been made 
for the first 75 homes that are to be 
built by the Garden Homes Company, 


which was organized by Milwaukee 
bheiness men to relieve the acute 
housing shortage. Allotments will be 
made on the basis of deservedness 
and desirability upon the return of a 
questionnaire that is being sent to ap- 
plicants. The structures will provide 
six rooms. The cost is estimated at 
$4000. 


NOVEMBER 11 PROCLAMATION 


AUGUSTA, Maine—A proclamation, 
designating November 11 as Armistice 
and Disarmament Day in Maine has 
been issued today by Governor Baxter. 
“Armistice Day, 1921, has twofold 
significance: It commemorates the 
end of the greatest war in history, 
and marks the beginning of the most 
promising step ever taken toward ul- 
timate world peace,” Governor Baxter 
said in the proclamation. “The day is 
dawning when preparation for war 
must cease, for the world can no 
longer endure the strain of competing 
armament.” 


f 
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*t) TARIFF ATTACKED 
BY MR. UNDERWOOD 


Leader of Democrats in Senate 
- Declares Tax Bill Confusing 
‘and “Worst of Its Kind Ever 
‘ to Come Before Legislature” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Declaring the Penrose bill to be the 
worst revenue measure ever presented 
to the Congress of the United States 
by any party, Oscar Underwood (D.) 
Senator from Alabama, minority lead- 


1a launched a vigorous frontal attack 


it y y. 

 eeak ing in hig capacity as Demo- 
cratic leader, the Alabama Senator 
charged .the. Republicans with sub- 
mitting a measure which is accom- 
panied with apologies from all its 
proponents, which is so confusing that 
it would take a man who has done 


nothing else in his life but study tax |. 


bills a year to understand it. The 
bill, the Senator said, is unintelli- 
gible to the citizens who are to pay 
the taxes, and might have been framed 
by tax lawyers in conspiracy to secure 
employment from it for the rest of 
their lives. 

The party in power, Senator Under- 
wood. declared, has refused to assume 
full responsibility to the American 
people for the pledges to reduce and 
to simplify tax machinery. While 
promising reduction on the face of 
it, the Senator declared that actually 
the bill, through its administrative 
features, was increasing taxation in- 
stead of diminishing it. 

“T do not really know of any sen- 
ator who likes the bill. I do not 
know of any senator who understands 


‘it. When questions are asked on the! 


fioor we are referred to Treasury 
experts. 
I think I grasp took me so much time 
to get at that it would take me till 
next spring to understand what is in 


this bill.” 
Valuation Plan Opposed 


The same is the case with regard to 
the tariff bill delayed in committee, 
Mr. Underwood declared. The party 
in power is not willing to take the 
people into its confidence, he said. He 
added in this connection that the- Re- 
publican leaders are afraid to make 
the tariff as high as they would like to 
and that in order to get over this diffi- 
culty they had introduced the “Ameri- 
can valuation” feature into the pro- 
posed tariff barrier. 

“The valuation of goods on the | 
basis of cost and price in America and 


The one or two items which, 


| 


| 


him to City Hal where he was wel- 
comed by iy Hal Hylan and by rep- 
resentatives of the eer and state 
governments. 

In reply he said in eit: 

“Now that the war is over, both our 
countries are for peace, progress, and 
work. America consideys the Italians 
here as brothers, and Italy will never 
forget them as her sons. Coming 


from the Battery to your City Hall! I: 


saw in the eyes of the Italians along 


the way the same look of faith that) 


was in their faces as théy marched 
forth to war and in the eyés of the 
Americans the same look of. sympathy. | 
' “The presentation to me of ‘the-free- 
dom of your city is’ @. thing which 
honors me greatly ‘and for whith I 
bave no adequate wordé of udé. 
oar like to byatn — o 3 in my 


WATER SUPPLY 
FOR HOPI LAND 


Government Has Provided Many 
Wells in Arid Southwest to’ 
Extend the Grazing Grounds 


Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ALBUQUERQUE, New México 
Water for domestic uses and for live 
stock is being furnished the Indians 
of the southwest by the Indian Bu- 
reau, through development of a policy 
of establishing wells and windmills 
at many points on the Indian lands. 
The Navajo and Hopi people live on 
immense reservations, comprehending 
much o- the expanse of northeastern 
Arizona and northwestern New Mex- 
ico, though generally their land is 
arid, with few living stréams or 
springs. Water is of the largest im- 
portance to permit the feéding far 
.afield of the sheep, cattle and ponies 
that form the major part of the wealth 
of the Navajo. Grass there is in 
plenty, but the grazing is restricted 
to the distance at which live stock 
may be driven from the nearest water. 
The Indian Bureau for 10 years past 
has been extending the Indian grazing 
ground by means of wells, of which 
170 now are in use.on the two reserva- 
tions, Three times that eumber of 
holes has to be drilled, for two of 
three that were sunk were found dry 
or with water too salty for use. Each 
well is equipped with an adequate 
windmill, with a 2300-gallon tank, 
set firmly on concrete foundations, 
and with troughs that ané kept filled 
by automatic devices. The wells are 
of all depths, from less than 100 feet 
even to 1000 feet. One well at Keam’s 
Cafion was dry when abandoned at 
1300 feet. A few artesian flows were 
found, at felatively shallow depths. 


not the cost in the country of produc- | No oil was found, though a coal meas- 


tion will in many cases mean 100 per}! 
cent tariff. This is unthinkable and 
absolutely unworkable.” 

Furnifold M. Simmons (D.), Senator 
from North Carolina, a member of the 
Finance Committee, interrupted to re- 
mark that the proposed valuation 
scheme wculd in many cases mean not 
100 but 1000 per cent. It is this fea- 
ture of the tariff bill cited. by Senators 
Underwood and Simmons that has 
chiefly alarmed the foreign manufac- 
turers doing business in the United 
States. Under it, they state, it would 
be impossible for them to know what 
tolls they were subject to at any given 
time. . 


“Worst Bill of the Kind”’ 


“The pending bill does not meet with 
my approval at all,’ Senatof Under- 
wood said. “The Republican Party 
promised a reduction in taxation. Up 
to this hour, although the Republicans 
have been in power in every branch 
of the government, they have done 
nothing to redeem their pledge to re- 
duce taxation. The pending bill is 
even accompanied by an apology by its 
proponents for the kind of legislation 
it presents. 

“I am criticizing the Republican 
Party for lack of candor in not assum- 
ing its full responsibility to the 
American people for an equal distri- 
bution of taxation on wealth and con- 
sumption. I think the Republicans 
have sponsored a bill that is just as 
bad as any tax bill ever presented to 
Congress; in fact, the worst bill of its 
kind that has ever come before the 
Legislature.” 

Referrin® to the drive of the finan- 
cial interests for a reduction of the 
surtax scale, which the farm bloc 
compelled the Finance Committee to 
accept, Knute Nelson (R.), Senator 
from Minnesota, declared that he was 
not in sympathy with the cry. raised 
in some quarters that wealth is taxed 
too much. 

“Yt cannot share in the sympathetic 
cry for men of weaith raised in some 
quarters by those who seemed fear- 
ful that wealth might be taxed too 
much,” Senator Nelson said, 

The Senator took issue with the 
claim that the excess profits tax and 
other taxes borne by wealth are re- 
sponsible for industrial depression. 

“It is the Labor situation that is 
holding back industrial enterprise,” 
Senator Nelson charged. “There is 
plently of money for investment in in- 


+dustry. The greatest drawback Capi- 


tal and industry are suffering is the 
Labor situation.” 


NEW YORK WELCOMES 
ITALIAN COMMANDER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
frédm its Eastern News Uftice 
NEW YORK, New  York—Gen. 
Armando Diaz, commander-in-chief 
of the Italian forces, was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome on his {rrival 
here yesterday by the national, state, 
and city authorities, and thousands of 
his compatriots, including leaders of 
Italian societies. Amid salutes from 
forts and warships, General] Diaz was 
transferred from the steamship 
Giuseppe Verdi to the official boat 
of the United States Army, the Lex- 
ington, and brought to the Battery. 
A guard of honor from Governor’s 
Island and a police escort escorted 


i 
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ure was cut near Ship Rock. 

The wells have been of the largest 
value to the Hopi, whose women 
centuries have borne, in jars, to their 
hilltop homes, all water needed for 
domestic uses. At several points this 
water carrying has been for distances 
exceeding a mile and up 600-foot 
cliffs. The old spring holes have now 
been cleaned and protected from pol- 
lution. 

In charge of this important work 
is H. F. Robinson, supervising en- 
gineer of -Indian irrigation, whose 
duties also cover the watering of In- 
dian fields and the farm reclamation 
work that latterly has been under- 
taken for the Indian's benefit. He has 
had to use tact and patience in over- 
coming the Indian’s suspicion that the 
work was to be for thé eventual 
benefit of the white man. In this he 
bas been successful, the Hopi and 
Navajo alike joining eagerly in efforts 
to extend the area to which water is 
furnished. : 

Within the pueblos of New Mexico 
has, been the establishment of about 
75 wells, nearly all within the Indian 
villages, taking the places of impure 
sources of supply that have been used 
by the Indian from days immemorial. 
Pure water, in abundance and close at 
hand, now is enjoyed by nearly all the 
New Mexican pueblos. At Laguna 
eight wells have been sunk, but all 
have been salty. 


LAND RECLAMATION 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ABERDEEN, South Dakota—One ot 
the largest land reclamation projects 
undertaken in South Dakota this year 
has been pushed to a successful con- 


River in this vicinity. 
involved the construction of a dirt 
dike for a distance of 5 miles along 
the river, so the water would be with- 
drawn from what has been known as 
the Chedi Lake bottomland. The com- 
pletion of the project has reclaimed an 
aggregate of about 1500 acres of val- 
uable farm land, which for many years 
could not be cultivated- and made to 
produce crops because of the water. 
Work on the project started in the fall 
of 1920 and was continued until winter 
set in. It was again resumed last 
spring and continued throughout the 
summer until the work was completed. 
The dike cost $28,000, or an equiva- 
lent of about $19 per acre, while it is 
conservatively estimated that $50 per 
acre has been added to the value of 
the land. 


a 


clusion along the banks of the James | 
The project 
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—Agriculture has become an important 


size, productiveness, color, sweetness 
rjand flavor with a firm texture which 


CENSUS REPORT ON 
ALASKAN F. FARMING 


Figures Put ‘Adelina at Top 
in Industrial Importance — 
Output Is ‘Now Sufficient to 
‘Satisfy the Home Demand 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


industry in Alaska as shown by the 
1920 census returns, which place it on 
a par with mining and anima] ibus- 
bandry for first place in the industries 
of the Territory, figuring by the nugn- 
bers of;people employed. The census 
for 1920 shows that during the past 
10-year period the number ‘of farms 
increased 64 per cent. The area of im- 
proved farms increased 115.6 per cent, 
and the value of all farm property in- 
creased 68 per cent. There wére 364 
farms in Alaska in 1920, ag compared 
with 222 in 1910. The total value of 
farm property in 1920 was $1,808,641, 
as compared with $1,076,703 in 1910, 
an absolute increase of $731,938. 

The average Alaska farm is valped 
at only $4969. Although the total 
value of farms represents a large sum, 
the individual holdings aré modest... 
The owners are independent, self- 
reliant, industrious workers, furnish- 
ing the stable foundation of an endur- 
ing community. 

In the midst of the gold rush, when 
agriculture seemed out of place in 
Alaska, Prof.'C. C. Georgeson was 
commissioned by the ‘Secretary of 
Agriculture to initiate the industry of 
agriculture in the Territory by the 
establishment of experiment stations, 
etc. Temporary experiment stations 
were established at different. points, 
such as Skagway and Kenai, until 
finally today there are five agricultural 
experiment stations actively engaged 
in research workin Alaska. At Sitka, 
where Professor Georgeson makes his 
headquarters, 
station devoted almost exclusively to 
horticultural research. Here there 
have been developed a great many 
varieties of strawberries and other 
small fruits especially adapted to soil 


and climatic conditions in Alaska. The}! 


Alaskan strawberry thus far has 
seemed to yield best between Juneau 
and Skagway. 


One Sitka Station 


The Sitka station has developed 
hundreds of varieties of strawberries 
which do splendidly in Alaska, but 
one of its very important objects has 
not yet been achieved. This is the 
production of a strawberry which 
combines all the good qualities of 


will stand rongh handling and long 
shipments to market. Such a berry 
would be worth more to the territory 
than the discovery of another Tread- 
well mine, enabling it to furnish 
berries to the States long after the ac- 
customed season. The heavy rainfall 
and great humidity of southeastern 
Alaska tends to the production of a 
soft, easily crushed berry. 
Raspberries also do well in Alaska, 
as do currants and gooseberries. 
There are thousands of acres of wild 
red currants identical in appearance 
in every way to the cultivated red cur- 
rant of the States. At Sitka also ex- 
periments have been made with all 
the common or garden varieties of 
vegetables—lettuce, radishes, onions, 
cabbage, WBle, caulifiower, kohlrabi, 
parsnips, turnips, potatoes, beets, car- 
rots, and the like, all of which do well 
under ordinary care and cultivation. 
The important point which the Sitka 
station has demonstrated for Alaskan 
agriculture is that the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife are assured that all that 


; Fairbanks. 


is a small experiment |’ 


is required is ordinary care and at- 
tention in order to have in the kitchen | 
garden common vegetables and small 
fruits in ample quantities for domestic 
use. 

However, the great agricultural part 
of Alaska is not the coast country 
similar to Sitka, where the areas suit- 
able for farming are comparatively 
few and far between, nor yet the tree- 
less region west of Kodiak, but the 
great interior Alaska, that part lying 
south of the Yukon River, embracing | 
the major areas o* reindeer range, and 
the part lying north of the Yukon 
River, having great possibilities for 
the production of hardy agricultural] | 
crops. | 


The Intericr Region 


Professor Georgeson very promptly 
realized that Alaska’s greatest agri- | 
cultural possibilities lay in this last 
named region. Here the rainfall, al- 
though light; was sufficient for the! 
production of the leading cereals, and 
thé summers, although short, were. 
hot, with long uninterrupted periods 
of synshine. But the idea of pro-' 
ducing crops of grain in interior 
Alaska was scouted as visionary and 
impractical. Professor Georgeson, | 


however, realized the existing pos- | = 


sibilities and was not disheartened. | 
He established at Rampart on the | 
Yukon River an experiment station | 
for the breeding of hardy varieties of | 
grain. It was his idea that this point | 
marked about the northern limit of | 
successful agriculture, and that if he | 
could develop varieties of grains 
which would mature fair yields dur. | 
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ing the average season at Rampart he 
would have successfully solved the 


problem for all the agriculturai land. 


lying to the southward and having 
@ more favorable climate. The wis- 
dom of this plan: has beén demon- 
strated, Hardy varieties of grains 
have been produced which are proving 
very successful in the Tanana Valley. 

At Fairbanks a more extensive ex- 
neriment’has been established to try 
out upon a larger scale the resulis of 
the work done at Rampart, Kodiak, 
and Sitka. Here wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley, have been grown for several 
years with tiniform success. To the 
limit of its consumption no one could 
ask for a better market than is being 
enjoyed by the Fairbanks farmer. 
Hay, which formerly cost the teamster 
$140 a ton, every dollar of which went 
out of the community, has recently 
been raised and sold locally for 375 a 
ton, every dollar of the purchase price 
remaining in Alaska. Although the 
land only produces one and three- 
fourths to two tons of hay to the acre, 
hay at $75 a ton is worth while. 
Wheat, running 18 bushels to the acre 
and selling at $5 a bushel, yields a 
nice revenue, to say nothing of the fact 
that the straw is worth $40 to $50 a 
ton, 


Matanuska Station 

At Matanuska on the government 
railroad another experiment station is 
being developed which bids fair to 
rival in importance the station at 
Seemingly in the Matan- 
uska region the difficulty will’ be not 
in growing grain but in ripening it. 
At the present time the principal cash 
crop of the Matanuska homesteader is 
potatoes. The construction of the 
government railroad by the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission furnishes a 


}ready market for all the tubers now 


produced. 

The future of agriculture is Alaska 
depend®@ largely upon the development 
of the local market. The same eco- 
nomic laws which will make it possi- 
ble for the Alaskan farmer to hold 
the market of the interior against the 
outside will also make it impossible 
for him to compete successfully in 


‘the outside market. 


The man desiring to go to Alaska 
to seek an agricultural home need 
not expect to find rolling prairies 
awaiting the breaking-plow, such as 
were so readily brought under culti- 
vation in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and south- 
ern Minnesota. Practically all the 
land is timbered and must be cleared 
at great labor and considerable ex- 


. pense, 


The one outstanding fact regarding 
agricultural possibilities in Alaska is 
that they are sufficient to attract a 
permanent population native to the 
soil, having the resourcefulness and 
enterprise to furnish for the use of 
mining and manufagturing, or any 
other industries which may be estab- 
lished within the Territory, abundance 
of food at a relatively low cost, mak- 
ing possible the establishment of well 
rounded permanent economic units 
where this would not be possible if 
the other industries were compelled 
to secure their food by transportation 
from the States. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM TO. 
BE MADE HOMELIKE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 

TOPEKA. Kansas — The Kansas 
Board of Administration has decided 
to make the asylum for orphan chil- 
dren at Atchison a home instead of 
an institution. The board has en- 
gaged a landscape gardener to lay out 
the grounds to give the appearance of 
a large and commodious home of some 
prosperous farmer. The State owns 
240 acres of land, beautifully situated 
overlooking the Missouri River. 

At present each boy has the same 
set of clothes to wear as the other 
boys, and each girl has the same color 
of dress and the same size and style 
of hair ribbon. 

The plan of the board is to lay out 
good playgrounds for the children 
and a good lawn where they can tum- 
ble and oll or be wheeled out for 
an airing. 

The board is also trying to find a 
suitable man and woman to look after 
nearly a hundred youngsters of all 
types who have become wards of the 
State, until satisfactory homes can 
be found and they are e adopted. 
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Be Taxed ‘Only. Enough 
‘to Meet . Nation's Needs 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News ; 
NEW YORK, New York—‘“There are 
three overmastering problems which 
confront the governments and the peo- 
“ples of the world, and they aré all’ 
problems that, in a large sense, may 


said Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 

dent of Columbia University, at.the 

annual meeting ‘of the New York 

Board of Trade and Transportation 
terday. ; 

“There are no hiiaale serious na- 
tional problems that are without. in- 
ternational effect and_ relationship,” 
said Dr. Butler. “It would be difficult 
jto find any internatidnal problem 
_{ which did not bear, quickly and di- 

rectly, upon the prosperity and the 

welfare of a given nation. 
he _ pC boob aad periods | “One of the most striking develop- 
a te office and ments of the past 50 years has been 


ries 
"Finding 


| Paesicent of Coltimbia iaiicaaie ; 
Says Justice Demands People |; 


be described as problems cf business,”’|. . 


eupposed the shifting of the cenfer of gravity 
rz has seal on. Bit from questions and matters that were 
s time in Washington. | PUTely political questions to matters 
that are largely economic. The only 

e Now > , important political problem now under 

+ the New York Re- discussion is that as to the relation of 


.' the government of Ireland to the gov- 
nt ernment of the British Empire. Every- 
‘where the minds of men are fixed 

|upon questions of economics, of in- 
dustry, trade, transportation and 
finance. The chief 1 emggeend common 


aati. ‘or reconstituting markets, 
potential or actual, closed or de- 


use. of mint stroyed by the war. 


“The English-speaking peoples seem 
to be less concerned about these prob- 
lems than the Teutonic ard the Latin 
peoples. The English-speaking peoples 
are apt to treat them with a certain 
amount of indifference. .. 

| “When I reached London last June 
I found the people of England face 
to face with.three or four crises, any 
one of which would seem to shake an 

wt oa nation to its foundations. 
“They were face to face with a strike 
me ere in their basic industry, coal. When 
t the lowest. possible the coal mining industry suspends, a 
to pa ‘man with manufacturing country like Great 
Bis keocies ge 913.000 Britain is paralyzed to its extremities. 
ch Cabinet officer No one seemed to think that the 
ad. the blic country would perish because of it, 
public and it didn’t. The strike was settled. 


be New ork pw aah Nobody had worried. 
York agg rs nr ' “And then there was the Irish prob- 
m sfaff was lem. Everybody thought it was very 
sly overloaded. I/had. Everybody agreed it Ought to be 
cation for paying | stopped. Pretty soon that will be 


a] Specialy. jen riclaboles Pte ee 


_ Most alpine of High Sierra summits | 
as viewed ‘trom the San, Joaquin Val- 


jley, Sawtooth Peak lifts: its. striated 
. | fang 12,340 feet above’ the ‘sea at a 


point two miles east of Minetal King, 
California. It was 9 o'clock Friday, 
September 9, when I left that mecca 
mountaineers—Mineral King—for | 


of 
the formidable. ascent of _ Sawtooth. 


Heavy hobnailed boots, strong serv- 


| “ 


“: . 
i eer ae | 


- 
A ERIE eens hme 


a ood 
an 


_— 


shittins Gas aie alioacste 
fixed on 1 e. necessity | of 


doubted _ whetdieh. at my halting rate 
‘upward, the summit -could- be. atl 
dn time to return to Mineral King be- 
fore dark, . 

Never shall t forget the impression 
of that first glimpse to the eastward 
after. reaching the aréte, Not more 
than a mile away. appeared Needham 
Mountain, almost a twin. to: Sawtcoth, 


F cboots 


7 livia taps out. 


nae 
‘anit as ible by 
Boss and hob-1 


ward, knees drawn bo 


‘produced: 
e | clothes, both arms. outstretched, with 
gloved hands, acted as brakes. | 
‘So ended -the real mnt of Saw- 
tooth. . Before - pushing downward 
along the last mile of trail to. Mineral 
King 1-took leave of Sawtooth. The- 
final ‘pyramid; its lower ‘portion in; 
shadow, rose ¢lean-cut: -in the glow. of 
the: sunset. - The great . pyramid, 


and frdm base to spire devoid of tim- 


ber or vegetation. The eastern dui- 


’ 


sharper: and greater than Cheops, 
‘gleamed as a naked blade against the 


Courtesy of Walter L. Huber 


Sawtooth Peak from Columbine Lake 


iceable clothing,.a sWeater and ruck 
sack containing raisins, bread, a vest 
pocket. kodak and botanical specimen- 
book made up my equipment. 

The first half mile of climbing fol- 
lowed: a trail eut through dense brush, 
occasionally passing dwarf pines and 
junipers. Soon ’the trail reached the 
'|top of the first shoulder and the pas- 
sage became somewhat Jess steep, 
although still uncomfortably rocky. 
Thence the way upward was literally 
scooped out of rock talus along the 
base of a beetling crag. 

Over on the south side of the ravine 
thundered a cataract from Morarch 
Lakes high up of the shoulder of Saw- 
tooth. From the rocky trail just 
passed the prospect changed to green 


| grass and a bewildering array of alpine 


flora. . Here at an elevation of 10,006 
feet blossomed the greatest profusion 
of wild flowers that I have ever seen. 
The acutely sloping narrow meadow 
down which the rivulet tumbled pre- 
sented a colorful picture as variegated 
as Joseph’s coat and so lovely as to 
cause me—summit-lover though I am 
—to wish to stop here for the day. 
Scattered indiscriminately were blue | 
gentians, phlox, white spirea, purple 
brianthus, arctic. daisies, and rock 
fern, to mention only a few of the 
better-known varieties. Daisies larger 
even than the ox-eyed reached a height 
of three feet. 

On the south side. of the ravine 
stretched a great ice field. It was 
the first snow and ice encountered 


aa 

tress of Sawtooth obstructed the view | 
| toward Mt. Whitney. Looking down- 
ward I found that the crest or -aréte 
was projecting slightly over:the per- 
pendicular mountain. wall, producing 
much the same effect as though gazing 
down at the walls of a skyscraper 
from an overhanging coping. 

Again the struggle upward, the'| 
wonders recently unfolded acting as 
a prod. The same loose granite with | 
wilder and even wilder bowlder 


dropped perceptibly lower, the charac- 
ter of the granite changed. 
small isolated bowlders easily clam- 
bered. over, great irregular blocks, 
up-ended and fantastically 
blocked the way. 


| The Summit of Sawtooth 
' The summit of Sawtooth is 
veritable inferno. Actually the up-) 


sized carpet. Unlike most mountain | 


out’ at full léngth, 
broken is the rocky formation. | 
Astraddle one of the most alpine anid’ 
at the same time most uncomfortable 
of Sierra summits. everything was for-. 


summits, there is not even room to lie! 
so narrow and | throat cultures of all pupils in school- 


dark heavens. A few minutes “later 
the sun Jingeringly tipped the topmost 
crag, then dusk melted the noble lines 
into the obscurity of twilight.* Bei 


PROTEST AT HEALTH 
MEASURES IN: AURORA 


| Special to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
AURORA, Iilinois—Parents in this 


jumbles appeared virtually as high as| city who object to the compulsory 
eye could see. Slowly, as the sad@le| taking of throat cultures of their chil- 


dren recently held a mass meeting at 


From | the city council chamber to protest. 


| They are of the opinion that the prac- 
tice does no good and argue that the 


cloven,|jaw does not force tem to submit. to 
' this procedure or to place the children 


'under quarantine when they decline to 
| permit the cultures to be taken. 


= The protest -followed the arrival 
i}here of Dr. S. S. Winner of the state 


ending granite slabs forming the apex | ! Board of Health, summoned in consul- 
might easily be covered with a tair- | tation when the so-called diphtheria 


‘epidemic began to alarm the author- 
ities. While here he ordered Dr. G. W. 
Haan, city health commissioner, to take 


rooms where one or more éases of the 
ailment had been reported. In cases 
where parental objection was filed it 
was ordered that such children be kept 


(at home under quarantine for one 


gotten while I turned to view the | week until it -was determined whether 


highest point in the Wnited States 
proper, Seventeen miles in an ~air 


or not they were affected. 
Since the outbreak of diphtheria the 
city health department has_ taken 


the cliff, ron 
pressed against | seeds 


* 


_ | requires, or would justify, 


some doubt. as to the gity’s authority 

to:-devote money to such a purpose 
and . the matter is 'yow. before the 
state Supreme Court for decision. In 
the mean time the Spokane Chamber 
of erce has raised the necessary 
amount by subscription, the subscrib- 
ers to be reimbursed should, the court 
decision permit the use of city funds 
in the: matter. 


wr 


‘ST. ATE NOT ACTIVE. IN 
~- WOOLWINE INQUIRY 


Special to The Christian Science Menitor 
from its Pacifie Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—vU. 8. 
“Webb; Attorney-General, has informed 


| John W. Shonk, ‘presiding judge-of the. 


Superior Court of Los Angeles County, 
that on the present showing, the At- 


torney-General’ 8 office is not justified 
in taking any action in the investiga- 
tion of Thomas Lee Wollwine, Dis- 
trict Attorney af Los Angeles County, 
now under way before the Los Angeles 
County grand jury. 

The ruling of the Attorney-General 
Was made on receipt of a letter from 
Judge Shonk setting forth that the 
grand jury had requested the At- 
torney-General “to ° provide ‘special 
counsel in. matters pending before the 
grand jury in: which the district at- 
torney’s office and District ' Attorney 
Woolwine are interested parties.” 

The. Attorney-Gerferal's reply read, 
in part, as follows: 
> “The letter of the grand jury does 
not show the pendency of a criminal 
prosecution of any character in which 
the district attorney is disqualified, 
nor-does it show a state of facts which 
| the Attor- 
ney-General of this State in assuming 
}functions,- or any of the functions, 
_of the District Attorney of Los Angeles 


| County.” 


Attorney-General Webb added, how- 
ever, that on being furnished a state- 
ment of particulars under investiga- 
tion by the grand jury, his office would 
bein a position to determine whether 
any action upon its part would be 


proper. 


ca re ee + 


F EDERAL CONTROL OF 
DAM PROJECT URGED 


, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN DIEGO, California — Federal 
control of the proposed Boulder Can- 
yon dam project, which is to provide 
water for irrigation and hydro-electric 
power for the entire southwest, was 
favored ‘n a resolution recently 
adopted by the associated chambers 
of commerce of the Imperial Valley 
‘in a meeting held at Holtville. 

The action ,of the meeting, which 
was. attended by delegates from all 
the commercial organizations in the 
valley, was the direct result of an 
‘appeal made by the irrigation district 
to bring out a strong showing of the 
united opinion of the people for the 
information of Albert B. Fall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who is expected 
to make a visit to the Imperial 
Valley soon. 


Fr ARMER- LABOR PARTY 
PREPARING CAMPAIGN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
MOLINE, lIlinois — Farmer-Labor 
Party leaders, assured of a place on 
the state ballot by their voting 


strength of -56,480 polled by John H. 
Walker, candidate for Governor, are 
preparing a 1922 campaign and have 
called a state convention in Aurora, 


grain states. 
‘every citizen 


EFFORT TO STOP 
GRAIN GAMBLING 


Farmer League Seeks: Normal 
Price Setting — Manipulation 
Is Unfair to the Producer 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

' from its Western News Office 

HURON, South Dakota—In an ad- 
dress at the state fair grounds in this 
city, U. L,. Burdick, formerly presi- 
dent. of the North Dakota Farm Bu- 
reau «federation and .now associate 
counsel of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc., stated in substance that the ob- 
ject of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 
is not to fix prices on grain; that the 
law of supply and demand is inevita- 
ble; that the new grain marketing 
organization of farmers .proposes 
merely to let that law work unham- 
pered without artificial stimulation or 
strangulation. . 

“The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., ex- 
pects to feed the farmers’ grain to 
the market in a gradual manner,” 
said Mr. Burdick, “instead of by the 
present system of peaks and valleys; 
and it will eliminate the gambling. 
Statistics show that in North Dakota 
during the past 15 years, during the 
three months following May 1, when 
farmers have no wheat left, this crop 
is worth 22 cents more on the mar- 
ket. The producer has not received 
this price. It has gone to the spec- 
nlator who has been in a position 
to hold it.” 

Mr. Burdick paid his respects to the 
efforts of the grain trade to discredit 
the attempts of farmers to improve 
their marketing conditions and to do 
their own marketing. 

Mr. Burdick cautioned farmers 
against expecting aytoo sudden trans- 
formation to ideal conditions. The * 
midennium must not be expected. The 
present system has been years in de 
veloping, and it will take some time to 
get the farmers’ own system to 
working perfectly. The U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc.; is bound to _ suc- 
ceed, he said, because it is getting the 
support of leading farmers in the 
It is to the interest of 
in South Dakota, he 
urged, to get solidly behind the cam- 
paign in this State. 

COPRA FOR PORTLAND PLANT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Oregon—A shipment 
of 1000 tons of copra, the first to be 
brought here for the plant of the 
Portland Vegetable Oil Mills Company, 
will come to Portland in the holds of 
the steamer Coaxet. The company 
plans to use 2000 tons of copra a 
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NEW YORK 


on October 15 and 16, two days prior | 
to the Illinois State Federation of | 
Labor convention. | | 
Gifford- Ernest, state secretary of | ; 
the Farmer-Labor organization, says) , 


since leaving the East. years, before.| ine across a treeless plateau cut by 
Imagine, then, the delight in scraping | the Kern River and tributary cajions, 
the sun-softened surface into the! loomed a range in which a half dazen 
intuitive snowball. Merely to sink| peaks of almost identical! altitude cut 
one’s heels into the yielding mass, to) the horizon north and south of Mt. 


a governor [0 / settled and those who refused to get 
I believe, has never) .xcited about it have another feather 
png ly ang a bank, /in their caps. Then they have the 
e Federal Reserve problem of unemployment, very grave 
aut “4 1915 or and very serious. 


throat cultures of 2500 children and 
decided that 30 of these were carriers. 
The latter group were placed under 
quarantine. The city health. depart- 
ment argues that a, serious epidemic 
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t $3000 a 
the board will give its 
for swift increase in 
one clerk from $4000 to 
‘another .from $5000 to 
r from $6000 to $158,- 
t from $1800 to $12,000; for 
the pay. of five others. 
‘before coming to the 
Tanged, I understand, 


“Some 28 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation of Great Britain is receiving 
what we used to call outdoor relief, 
payments in -pounds and shillings 
under the various eleemosynary acts 
that have.been adopted for the relief 
of the people. 


Preblem a Moral One 
“It is pretty obvious that every na- 


| 0 to $2500, two of the $1500|tion which has a condition like that 
mony $10,000 and three/has got a problem which is not only 
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advised, except in special 
only of the’ smaller 


economic but moral. 

“In this country ‘we share very 
much the intellectual attitude of the 
British during our great crises. We 
have developed a curious combination 
of optimism and indifference.” — 

One cf the general problems, Dr. 
Butler said, was taxation. 

“The easiest way to meet that situ- 
ation,” he said, “would be to follow 
the example of England and increase 


& Comptroller of the Currency | the ‘taxation, for at least a few years. 


h Over more than 8000 


The primary question is the reduction 


| banks in the 48 states and/of the cost of. government and the 
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and Hawaii 


s of national banks in 10 Eu- 


d South American countries. 
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1920 ranged between $1,750,- 
$2,000,000 


,000, and . their 
ranged 


and consequent reduction of taxation. .The 


real use of the taxing power is to 
find, with justice and ease, the amount 
of money necessary to maintain the 
business of the governmént economi- 
cally administered, and minding its 
own business, not other people’s.” 


NOTED SPEAKERS AT 
TEACHERS’ GATHERING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its. Western News Office 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Among 
speakers to be heard at the annual 
convention of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association in this city October 
20 to 22, will be Mrs. Corinne Roose- 
‘velt Robinson, a sister of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Frederick Warde, Will 
Irwin, Charles 0. Judd, S. A. Courtis, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, and Miss Edna R. Jatho. 

The convention will be the most im- 
portant one of the associatioa. from a 
business viewpoint, it is ‘announced. A 
yote on a proposed new constitution is 
now under way and if the new consti- 
tution is ratified, the association's an- 
nual meetings hereafter will become 
strictly delegate bodies, each county 
electing one delegate for each 65 
teachers. The convention this year 
will be attended by practically al! the 


4} 13,000 teachers of the State, it is ex- 
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lie face upward feeling the coolness | Whitney. Unlike Shasta, Pike’s Peak 
penetrate to one’s back was the’) °F Rainier, which are all. immensely 


purest joy. Even-here,-50 miles from 
the nearest city and almost two miles 
in, air, the snow mantle appeared 
streaked with dust. 

The trail for the next half mile 
passed ‘alternately through morass 
and rocky stretches where the rivulet 
preempted the hollowed trail. From 
this point the Sierra backbone itself, 
with the sharp final pyramid of Saw- 
tooth overtopping, rose an apparently 
inaccessible wall. Obviously ‘there 
could be no direct assault against this 
upstanding mass. Rising abruptly 
from the couloir floor the gray granite 
western slope shot skyward at a pitch 
later ascertained as 70 degrees. At 
this time I thought the whole western 
face a mass of smooth granite. Later 
I found the apparently smooth patches | 
to be pebbly granite detritus, which | 
added almost insuperable difficulties | 
to the climb. 


The Two Lakes 

As far-as the first lake the trail was 
unmistakable, but here in the excite- 
ment of discovery all thought of trails 
yanished. In consequence -I followed 


‘the western rim of the lake and lost 


almost a half hour scrambling up over 
a broken rock precipice directly below 
the second lake. 

Beyond Monarch Lakes the climber ; 
must pick his own way. However, 
only one general course -offers itself. 


To reach the apex of Sawtooth de- | 


mands the attainment of the saddle, 
which. is the lowest point in the range 
between Sawtooth proper and its 


southern extension. 
the upper aréte—a veritable knife- 
edge—is the only feasible route 
to the summit. 

From the moment the couloir was 
left behind laborious climbing com- 
menced. The upward movement was 
made through pebbly granite detritus 
which allowed the feet to sink above 
the ankles at every step, and in the 
steeper portions cost the climber at 
least. half of his stride. To add to 
the difficuities the sharp inclination 


‘of the cliff made necessary continua) 


zigzagging. — 
It was. now approaching o'clock 
and more than. an hour's stiff climb 


9 


From the saddle, | 


superior to, their surrounding fellows, 
/Mt. Whitney (14,501 feet) suffers ‘in 
impressiveness, simply because. sev- 
eral neighboring peaks are within a 
few hundred feet as hig. 

The first glimpse to the east of 
Sawtooth is of a totally different world 
from the western slope. To the west 
comparativély rolling, tree covered 
ridges with a subtle suggestion of 
purling brooks and  flower-dotted 
|} meadows; to the east somber granite 
jumrelieved with vegetation; peaks 
Sharp hewn and rubbed, embracing 
that true characteristic of sawtoothed 
ranges which first suggested the name 
“Sierra.” 

The north face of Sawtooth drops 
‘almost perpendicularly to the plateay, 
as revealed by lying sprawled face 
|downward on a jutting sliver of rock. 
|To the northward the range extends 
to Triple Divide Peak and Mt. Brewer, | 
the eastern face of the range ap- 
parently continuing the concave fea- 
ture noted to the south of Sawtooth. 

To the west the Coast Range, al- 
most 100 milés away; loomed a dark: 
undulating wave in the shimmer. of 
mist filling the San Joaquin Valley. 

Close at hand, and playing about 
the summit of South Sawtooth Peak, 
appeared a small white vapor cap, a 
| Very potent sign of changing weather. 
| The hour now being past 3 o’clock 
‘necessitated immediate preparations 
‘for descent. To return as I came was 
|the logical course, but more than a 
half mile might be cut off by a descent 
over the sharply inclined western 
islope. Sueh a descent would have 
| beer unthinkable over a solid granite 
; Slope, yet the deep detritus-strewn 
| Slope between outcropping granite 
strata would act as a brake. allowing 
peach foot to sink securely as in a heap 
of gravel. 

Near the foot of the main peak a 
reverse threatened. It was at the end 
of the granite detritus where outcrop- 
.ping granite strata dropped smooth 
and almost perpendicular to the coul- 
oir floor. A reconnaissance. however, 
opened up a single possibility; to 
slide 2 distance of 25 feet over. pol- 
ished pnd almost perpendicular. gren- 
ite, with the promise of landing at the 
énd of the slide in a bank of talus at 
the base, where the abrupt mountain 
wall joined the gently sloping couloir. 


The speed downward was checked 


was prevented by this radical action. 
The total cost, $3000, has been borne 
by the State. There are now 465 alleged 
cases of diphtheria under quarantine 
in-the city. 
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OPEN SHOP FOR OIL 
FIELDS IN CALIFORNIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
BAKERSFIELD, California—Unions 

of oil workers now on strike com- 

menced voting yesterday on returning 
to work in all the fields. The CGoal- 
inga and Maricopa local unions, em- 


on strike, voted unconditionally to go 
back to.’work under the conditions 
prévailing at the time the strike-.was 
called about four months ago.- Oil 
operators claim to have information 
‘that all the local unions will vote the 
same way. 

The Oil Producers Association of 
California, including virtually all the } 
opérators*in the field affected by the 
strike, yesterday announced that 
hencefbrward all work in these -fields 
would be under the so-called “Ameri- 
can Plan” and that the process *of 
individual selection in the employment 
of labor would be rigidly adhered to 
by every one of the corporations znd 
individuals employing men in the 
fields. This means that neither unions, 
union officials, walking delegates, or 


to w ork. 
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FOR ARMORY ADDITION 


, Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 


of Spokane is to have a new addition | 
to the state armory building to cost | 


aside for the purpose by the’ last 
Legislature. The use of the fund was 
conditioned upon the county and‘ city 
buying the ground. necessary for the 
addition. Some time ago the county 
bought a lot. adjoining the present 
armory building,:and the city commis- 
sioners voted funds for the purchase 
of the adjacent lot; but there was 


bracing about one-third of the men’ 


resentation is made upon the appor- 
Aionment of a delegate for each county 
and local unit with one delegate in 
addition for each 200 members. 
SPOKANE HOTELS CUT WAGES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SPOKANE, Washington — Women 
workers in the hotels, hotel restau- | 
rants, and other restaurants of Spo- | 


from $18 to $14.50 per week in compli- 
ance with the decision of the state 
Minimum ‘Wage Commission, accord- 
ing ‘to information given out by L. M. 


Hotel. More than 200 womc.. are em- 


ployed at the Davenport alone and it 
is estimated that the reduction will 
apply to at least 1500 women of the 
hotels and restaurants of the city. 
Other employers of women, where the 
work is of a similar nature, have 
expressed the intent to follow the 
example of the hotel proprietors. Fol- 
"lowing the reduction of wages, the 
new menu cards at the restaurants 


show a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
charge for nearly all foods. 


The SPOTLIGHT 


of the world is on the Far East 
and Disarmament. For the vivid 


labor agents will be recognized or | 
treated with in the hiring of the men | 
now out on strike when they return | 


SPOKANE CITIZENS PAY 


setting of this drama—of the 
roles that the Philippines, Japan, 
China and the United States will 
play in it—read William Hard, 
interpreting the Disarmament 
Conference; Gertrude Emerson, 
writing from the Philippines 
after a six month’s tour; Paul S. 
Reinsch, ex-Minister to China, 
starting his dramatic story of se- 
cret diplomacy, in the November 


SPOKANE, Washington.— The city | 


3 


Special Philippine 


$125,000, this amount having been set. 


The Anrerican MACAZINE on the Orient 
Out today—all news-stands—35 cents 


mahy amendments to the constitution | 
, of the party will be considered, Rep- | 


kane have had their wages reduced | 


- Davenport, manager of the Davenport | 


The Wanamaker Store has 
two complete clothing shops 
for men. 


One is called the Burling- 
ton Arcade Store, where the 
finer grades of clothing are 


sold. 


The other is called the 
Broadway Store for men, 
where the lower-price clothing 
is sold. 


But in both stores the same 
fundamental idea is carried 
out—every garment, no mat- 
ter what the price, must give 
satisfaction, and all-wool fab- 
rics are the rule. 


For example, we are offer- 
ing men’s suits this season in 
the Broadway Store as low as 
#/ $25, and they are good suits. 
Fabric quality is the first con- 


sideration. g 


A 


In the Burlington Arcade 
store the same fabric would be 
trimmed in.a better way, thus 
adding to the cost of the suit. 


nd 


Both are presented to you 
for exactly what they are— 
Wanamaker suits, fully guar- 
anteed. 


oo 


Of course, if you prefer a 
suit made to measure, our 
service in both stores will take 
care of you. 


We are striving to be useful 
to all men. 
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A dark blue costume 
Vatseeabeored with fine braid, 
a ‘somewhat long pale pink 
embroidered in the same pat- 


& m as the jacket. A coat frock of | 


K velvet trimmed with light beige 
Striking, orn with a bright 
le. ‘The = eh 


he necked and fastened at the 
» Many were trimmed with very 
black silk braid put on some- 
horizontally, sometimes diag- 
illy. A black rep dress was fastenéd 
| Oe seca: flat fringe tas- 
known as “Lovely” was 
blue with black braided 

Even when the under- 

s is a tunic of colored lace, it, is 

, | to show itself beneath the 


3 mantle of black velvet 
over a black velvet and 


e cascade of rose 

on one sidé in 

s of a Soating panel. - 

ae had long floating 
8 s of blue and a wide biue velvet 
with velvet flowers. A mantle 
gree cloth had a yoke and wide 
a stripes to the oly of the sleeves, of 


_ An evening dress of black ‘velvet 
mply draped with a sort of ab- 

cape hanging from on 
Skirts were very little 
‘then before; the floating panels 
i from unexpected ces 
) the ‘impression of length. The 
“collection” impressed one as 
practical in design, aiso 
ws oe léast possible display in the 
rtsioor armen as the effects 

or e “corsages,” 
ty aeclece when jackets were dis- 
cart | These seem to be in accord- 
nce with the spirit of the times, which 
den without excessive 


sf £ ; 
AH «these “designs” are named— 
' the 


- 


“Sure “Verterette,” 
- Pan 7." are some of the appellations 
“aie ese desirable costumes. 
be noted that girdles are 
| Samepeaseble and are, in 


> many a dress wr it 


Another } 


covered, amd placed in the oven, where 
the beans baked steadily until supper 
time. Once or twice during the day 
more water was added, and the beans 
were uncoverd during the last hour of 


cooking. 

Flanking the beans were the dark 
brown bread and the crisp cucumber 
pickles. In making the brown bread 
Aunt Elvira mixed together one cupful 
of corn meal, one cupful of rye meal 
and one cupful of graham flour, three- 
quarters of a cupful of molasses, one 


scant teaspoon of soda, and sweet milk 


to make a thick batter. The mixture 
was poured into pound baking powder 
tins and steamed for at teast five 
hours. 3 

The pickles had been preplared dur- 
ing the summer by a recipe that had 
been in the family for a long time. 
First a brine, consisting of a gallon.of 
cider vinegar, one cupful -of sugar, 
one cupful of mustard, and one cupful 
of salt, wag. placed in stone croc 
As the igeeiakiea “Bed of the “ae 
size they’ were picked and washed and 
put into the brine. Easy to make, 
weren't they? No heating of vinegar, 
but the result was delicious. 

Cream cake was pretty sure to be 
part, of the Saturday night supper. 
Great-Aunt wroke into a cup two eggs 
and filled the cup with sour cream. 
Then she added one cupful of sugar, 
one scant teaspoon of soda, one and 
One-half cupfuls of sifted pastry flour, 
one-half teaspoon of cinftamon and a 
pinch of salt. It was bakeg for halt 


an hour in a moderate oven, and was. 


as light as the prove?bial feather. 
But Saturday night would not have 
been Saturday night without one of 
Aunt Bivira’s quivery custard pies. 
She heated one pint of milk on the 
stove. This was added slowly to three 
egés beaten up lightly with one-half 
cupful of sugar, and a pinch of salt. 
The nirixture was poured into a fluted 
pie shell and Baked until] firm, in an 
oven which was quick at first, but 
gradually cooled down, after the pie 
had browned over. To vary the flavor 
of the pie, Great-Aunt sometimes used 
maple suger, or ad@tied -a couple ‘of 


cc ig of finely chopped - walnut 
meats.) 


A Place for Rhinos 
Day Things 


All you fortunate ones who are 
~ Bonds the house you are going to 
build—do try to provide a roomy, light 
place for the keeping of raincoats, 
umbrellas and overshoes. The closet 
for such necessities is generally the 


|} darkest spot in the house, most often 


under a stairway where it is almost 
impossible to find identifying marks. 
Who has not started off on some rainy 
morning after a battle in the dark 
with vicious umbrellas, dangling gar- 
merits and a scattered horde of rub- 
bers—every one else's but your own? 
eet ee ee nen nae Se been 
der the hall a have it fitted with 
an Slectric t or gas jet for the 
comfort of your fami 


| beauty, or mathetic discernment. It is 


_| A picture the eye loved to linger over 


‘The Use of Mirrors in 
Decoration | 


< he Sika AA Wiones ae 


but. slight \appeal’ to their. sense of, 


difficult to forget old memories of 
garishly | gold-framed. mirrors: 
boarding 5, hung c 


|snoula be. plsced on. quict toned | 


lite changing light and shade and ever 


flamboyant and flashing gold frame 


Ane. 


‘An ald lacquered. miryor 


at you from ‘their unlovely surface, 
an unflattering reflection You would 
fain disown. It is hard to blot them 
out, as also the mirrors in plush 
frames, with painted sprays of Vir- 
ginia creeper, water lilies, or the pro- 
verbial swan and bulrushes. Think- 
ing it all over, it certainly seems as 
if the mirror has been badly treated 
in quite a variety of ways and it suf- 
fers the misfortune of a past not 
easily lived down. 

’ At the same time, however, we may 
cherish some precious memories of 
mirrors hung in wisely-thought-out 
houses, in old carved frames of dull | 
| gold- or laquer.. One such mirror once | 
hung in a room of cream and white, 
refiecting a sweet old English gar- 
den. Placed on the wall with nice 
discernment as to good spacing, be- 
tween two samplers,.this mirror was 
there, not so much to show the angle 
of my lady’s hat, as to hold a glowing 
picture of changing green and gold. 


and the memory to retain. 

It is in the artist's studio that’ per- 
haps the mirror is most often seén 
to good effect, and where its decora- 
tive possibilitiés are moré fully ap- 
preciated. Here the artist carefully 
enthrones it, and delights in its power 
to émphasize the beauties of color and 
composition in the scene it reflects. 

It would seem that a right use of 
the mirror is: determined by the same. 
rules of good taste or reasonableness 
) that govern a wise display of furni- 
ture. In this respect it might~be con- 
sidered from two points of view, 
amely, first, its use as a reflecting 
surface for introducing within a room 
some pleading view of color from 
without, and secondly its more common 
purpose of increasing the light and 
sense of space where required. 

In the first of these uses—-that is as 
a means of introducing reflected pic- 
torial color interest into a room—the 
mirror offers good scope for. decorative 
éffect.. When used thus, it needs to be 
hung in seme carefully chosen posi- 
tion where it will reflect the view of 
gerden or country in a way which may 
be enjoyed by those using the room. 
Such a view, glimpsed in a mirror, 
gives a delightful impression and 
seems to possess a beauty even greater 
than the actual scene. This is due 
-perhaps to its framed setting and con- 
trast, of surrounding wall space. For 
this reason in order to obtain the full 
value of a reflected view, as with a 
er picture, it is essentia) that it | 


hung in this way; your mirror will be 
a continual source of pleasure with 


varying color. 

Of course, to obtain this right har- 
mony of sétting the question of fram- 
ing becomes of vital concern, as a 


~— aeeeive any artistic 
‘in the’ 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


we have today a large and varied selec- 
tion of fine designs of both modern 
and antique pattern—frames so nicely 
shaped as to make a pleasing deco- 
rative effect and enhance the look of 
the mirror, without detracting from 
the beauty of the reflected view. 

In the matter of increasing a sense 
of space much can be done by a jndi- 
cious use of mirrors, and in this direc- 
tion it is extensively used in business 
premises and shops, where by multi- 
plying the effect of Jight, it adds gayety 
and color in — otherwise dingy 
places. 

Its use in house furnishinggis valu- 
able and the small room can be 
greatly lightened and enlarged by 2a 
mirror when hung in the right posi- 
tion, avoiding placing it in a way that 
will reflect an awkward angle of per- 
spective or an unpleasant giare of 
daylight. 


The Possibilities of 
- Raffia 


Wise is the craftwoérker who makes 
a speciality of baskets. In the house 
and out of it, baskets are in constant 
demand, and of the making of them 
there is no end: In spite of this fact, 
the generally useful basket is rarely 
a thing of beanty, and the basket that 
combines artistic charm with practical 
qualities is usually unduly costly. 


There is really no. reason why the 
waste basket which should have its 
place in every living room should not 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
its surroundings, and the hedroom 
basket for the reception of soiled lace 
and muslin can equally well be made 


Are You 
Interested in Lanens? 


If so, we are pleased to 
remind you that this has 


— 


-s 


worker 
classic designs. 


Bicycle 
roughest usage for ye 
iceable as the day 

After the material has been soaked in 
order to rid it of the lye used in the 
dressing of it, raffia has a velvet-like 
texture that not only makes it lovely 
to handle but renders it capable of 
being molded into any shape. 
of the ordinary household dyes may 
be used with good effect in coloring 
raffia, but the craftworker desirous of 
itnitating the American Indians and 
other native races who work such 
and 
materials may find pleasure in experi- | 
menting with such things as a solu-' 
tion of green walnuts, fruit juices— | 
thediquor in which raspberries, black- | 
berries or cherries have been boiled | 
provides excellent coloring matter— 
and various kinds of bark “teas.” Clay | 
and ‘soot are both used with very good 
results by native workers who: bury 
the raffia in wet clay or leave it to 
soak in soot-stained water in order to 


side of the 


an object of proper adoret:vé in- 
terest. Nor need the matter end there. 
The picnic basket is a veritable boon 
‘not only to the motorist but to every. 

one else who. appreciates the wayside 


meal, There is, too; 


vast family of 


ably, in some 
réal market basket with 


velous holding capacity. Fruit, flowers 
rand vegetables all call for their par- 
ticular baskets; and in the fashioning | plait 
eof these there is unlimited pleasure 
@s well as profit. When all is said 
and rapa pee however, the _work-basket is 

most likely to be the one in which the 
potential basket-maker fs destined to 
take most pleasure. 
“week-end” baskets made to hold little 
more than a couple of reels, 
needles, 
‘| sentials. 
baskets” 
| baskets: - 
| ween the 
pe the medi 


and such like 


ttle and 


in copying 


nds.for 


baskets 
rs 
ey 


wonders with this 


get some of their best 
most effective tones of 


average individual is well advised to 
leave experimenting in these matters 
alone so long as a reasonable supply of 
more easily managed dyes is obtainable. | 
The large majority of people who use 


the material cherish the 
is a kind of grass. As 


fact, raffia is stripped from the under- 
rafia—or raphia—palm '‘ 


leaf, and it comes to this 


many of Britain’s tropical possessions. 
The actual making of the basket pre- 
sents few difficulties. 
having been washed and, 
dyed, should be dried indoors. 
subjected to wind and sun at this stage | —— 
it is apt to go “stringy.” 


| shopping baskets. 
from tle small affair made 
vivid color, 


There are little 


There are big 
and medfum sized knitting 
There are no.end of baskets 


: and the big; end the 
shapes these. baskets may foilow is 
limited only by the ingenuity of the 
more or 
Round baskets and 
oval baskets may be varied by bas- 
kets suggesting oriental pots and ves- 
sels of different kinds, 
ket-maker never 


but if the bas- 
gets farther than 
the simplest\forms she is likely to find 
jher time very fully occupied in sat- 
isfying the dema 
* Among the may things that may’ be 
urged in: favor of raffia.as a medium 
in basketry is its toughness, its clean- 
liness, its capacity for “taking”. the 
simplest colors, @#nd its inexpensive- 
It is practically“ impossible ‘to 
wear out a basket made. of raffia. 
subjected 


The material, 


the whole 
prob- 


to the 
a quite mar- 


tapes, 
obvious es- 
“stocking 


the medium, 


less 


her work. 


to the 
are as serv- 
were made. 


Any 


similar | 


yellows and 
mole. The 


belief that it 
a matter of 


country from 


if desired, 
If it is | 


whereas if | 


dried indoors the breadth of the strips | 
increases considerably. The best kind | 


plait, as it can be 


way than a wider one. 


of plait is the ordinary three-strand | 
molded to any} 
shape and is more manageable in every | 


To make the | 


plait for a large basket, take sufficient | 


raffia to make a plait about % an inch | 
wide. The plait should be firm but not 
hard and stiff. For smaller baskets the 
plait should be correspondingly small, 
a %4-inch-wide plait being wide enough 
for the majority of small baskets. 
making large baskets of the. kind re- 
quired for’ waste paper or for use in 
to plait fine 
This pith may 


bedrooms, it is well 
— in with the raffia. 
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AVOI D THE COAL 


also | 
a 


1 to 40 candle 
power light in 
a moment. Sold 
on 6 days’ trial 
ijn England — 
money back if © 
not satisfied. 


Lamp for lighting, 


Lamp for lighting 
heating and cooking 


30 /- 


7 Wilmington St.. 


The LAMP that COOKS and— 
hts and heats the room, The 
TISH PETROL SAFETY 
LAMP does alithree simultaneously. 
Won't wear out.Costs fraction of 64. 
hour. no sinell, no smoke. 


Sent poet free on receipt of cash. 


17/64 


Anmy&Xav7Clenning &Generaltndustries( Ltd. 
Rosebery Avenue, London. W 


NUISANCE 


C1} 


been a Linen Housé since 
1796: . 


TD. WHITNEY 


COMPANY 


87-89 Temple Place, 
25-31 West Street, 


New Fall and Winter 


Mary Louise 


Shop 


For little Folks to 12 years 


Coats with “ge ts 
te Mat 3 


‘Leggings of Coat Mate- | 


Leathe 
Jersey. 


r or 


Hand Hemmed Frocks for school, play and more | 
dressy occasions at very attractive prices. 


1128 Little Building—BOSTON—Phone Beach 1649 
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at the new 


- CHOKERS 


* 189 TREMONT 


WE ARE OFFERING | HIGH GRADE 


Smart and exclusive models in 


COATS AND WRAPS 
in Hudson Seal, Alaska Seal, Squirrel, Etc., 


in H. B. Sables, Stone 
Marten, Mink, Squirrel, 


A call at our @pacious sneebeen wili convince you of pur high standard ef metcha dtdise. 


MACMILLAN SCHAFER CO., INC. 


BOSTON 
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DOWN & WOOL PUFFS 


RECOVERED & MADE TO ORDER 
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HACO MILLS Co. 


713 Boylston, cor. Exeter Streets 
Boston, — Phone B. B. 9743 
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‘Self ThreadingNeedles 


Save time and patience. Package 25c; sample 10c. 
eedle < 0. 
St., New York. 


Self Threading. * 
365 West 11 


REAL HAIR 


Dept. C. 


NETS — 


Single Mesh $1.00 doz. Sample 1i0c. 


Double Mesh $1.50 doz. 


WAITTFR CO... Dept. C. 365 W. 


Sample tlic. 
116 m@t.. N.Y 


be dyed any color, but in its. natural 
color it can usually be depended ‘on to 
work in satisfactorily. . 

The way to keep the plait even in 
width often fails to occdr to the be- 
ginner. When the plait begins to 
‘show signs of thinning, take several 
fresh ‘strands and lay them over the 
group of strands on the left-hand side 
of the plait. Plait in these fresh 
strands, leaving several inches of the 
ends out. With the next row plait 
in .these ends. A very little practice 
will enable the worker to keep the. 
perfectly even by adding the’ 
strands in this way, and there will 
be very few ends to clip off when the 
plait is finished. — 

The quantity of plait required for 
a basket standing about 10 ‘Inches 
‘high and seven’ inchés in width is usu- 
ally about a dozen yards. This ap-| 
plies to a %-inch plait. Eighteen 
yards will make as. large a basket as 
the worker is likely to want. These 
quantities will give the worker an ap- 
proximate idea of her requirements, 
but it is always advisable to leave 
the plait. unfinished at the end in case 
it is desired to increase its length. 


 Aftér the plait is finished, elip off any 


loose ends. 

To make the base of the basket, take 
the end of the plait—or rather, the be- 
ginning, of the plait and double it back 
about am inch so that the doubled 
part sets édge to edge with itself. 
Thread a very stout, large-eyed needle 
——the needles sold for punch work,are 
best for the purpose—with a strong 
strand of raffia and stitch the doubled 
bit firmly through and through, This 
double forms a nucleus round which 
the rest of the plait, may ‘be sewn. 
Keep the plait always edge to edge 
with the plait in the preceding row, 
and continue to sew firmly well into 
the raffia till) a disc big enough to 
form the bottom of the basket has 
been made. To make the sides of the 
basket," turn the plait at right angles 
with this disc, stitch into the desired 
position, and continue in the same 
way, shaping the basket according to 
any desired model. If the worker 
starts with a small round basket she 
will jearn more of this matter of 
mo6deling than could be acquired in a 
whole serie~ of articles. When any of | 
this shaping is in progress it is nec- 
essary to sew the plait with extra 
firmness, but in no circumstances 
must this sewing be tight enough to 
| pucker the raffia. !f baskets are being 
|made in Yarge numbers, the worker 
will often find it to her advantage to 
have wooden discs made to form the 
bottoms. These discs are best made 
, of three-ply wood. Holes are made 
ag near a& possible to the edge of the | 
disc about one-quarter of an inch| 
apart. The first row of plait is sewn 
to the disc by means of these holes, | 
after which the work proceeds 4s | 


usual. 


Wooden Beads and 
How to Make Them 


Very charming necklaces may be, 
made with the wooden beads used by | 
the upholsterers as the foundation for | 
the tassels they use in their work. | 
These can be obtained,in many sizes | 


and shapes, both round and oblong, | 


and it is well to select a variety, as a) 
better effect is thus produced. 

The beads should ffrst ve painted 
with ordinary oil paints, or with the 


varnish paints used for furniture, and 
when this first coat is. dry they should 
be decorated with small designs in 
other colors, or in- black and gold. 
Finally, when quite dry, they should 
be varnished. The most effective way 
of stringing the beads is on a silk 
cord, placing thém at -intervals of 
about six inches; and knotting the 
cord above and below each bead to 
hold it in place. The cord should be 
long enough to pass once round the 
neck and to hang down in long ends 
in front, and may be either finished 
off with a bead at either end, or with 
two silk tassels: 

The color schemes may naturally be 
varied endlessly, to suit all tastes. 

A very effective chaini was one in 
which the teads had been painted 
| chiefly in tones of orange, red and 
black, and strung on a black silk cord 
with black tassels; while another, in 
which greens, purples and gold pre- 
dominated, was strung on a green 
cord. : 

The beads themselves are inexpen- 
sive, and the work of decorating them 
easy and pleasant, so that it is quite, 
possible to have a variety of these 
charming trifles to tone with different 
dresses, and they also serve as de- 
lightful and original gifts, especiaily 
when the color scheme has been 
thought out to add the finishing touch 
to some costume, or in accordance 
with the recipient’s particular taste. 


Some Meatless Dishes 


Mock Rump-Steak PiMding—Line a 
pudding basin with the usual pastry 
or suet crust. Take some large waite 
haricot beans (previously boiled but 
not broken up), some boiled chestnuts - 
‘peeled whole), some tapioca (soaked 
in cold water for about an hour), seme 
fried onions, chopped parsley, four 
cloves and some very small fried 
forcemeat balls. Make a rich brown 
gravy and fill up the basin, adding 
salt und pepper to taste, cover with 
pastry and steam or boil for about 
two hours. It is a good plan to pre- 
pare the ingredients the day before 
ithe pudding is requiréd, 

Chestnut Ragout—Boil some large 
chestnuts for about an hour, peeling 
while still hot. Prepare some good 
|haricot bean cr cther vegetable stock, 
‘add a few drops of lemon juice, some 
' forcemeat balis and stew until the 
chestnuts are quite tender. Serve with 
mashed potatoes and red currant 
| jelly. The forcemeat balls may be 
omitted if desired. 

Forcemeat Balls for the Above 
' Recipes—Rub half an ounce of butter 
‘or margarine into five ounces of bread 
‘erumbs, adding chopped lemon thyme, 
lemon peel, chapped parsley, pepper 
| and salt, and an egg to bind; fry 
‘brown in deep fat. 

Cheese Pudding—Fill a greased -pie 
| dish with alternate layers of slicés of 
‘bread and butter and good cooking 
| cheese (grated), adding salt and 
pepper and dry mustard “evenly 
‘sprinkled between the slices of bread 
‘end butter. Beat up one or two eggs 
| with nearly a pint of milk and pour 
‘over the pudding some time before it , 
| goes into the oven so as to allow it 
to soak into the bread. Bake ‘about an 
hour and turn out on a hot dish. This 
|makes a very nice luncheon dish, 
served with cauliflower, asparagus or 
other green vegetables. 


BOO TOPS 


T prices you paid a 
A year ago for ordinary 
apater= 


T weedies—the original glove - fitting 
boot-tops, whose finér qualities raise 
them from’ the level of “just spats,” 
are now obtainable in three distinc- 
tive models and at prices you have 
been accustomed to paying, a year 
ago, for the plain none-too-well 
fitted spats. 


You will recognize the genuine 
Tweedies not only by their perfect 
fit, beautifully bound edges, flaw- 
less seams, stanch button holes and 
wondrous, fabrics of rich Trayton 
Kersey, Amsden Buck, Silestee Silk 
and Worumbo, but also by the label 
sewed inside each pair. Without it 
they are not genuine Tweedies. 


Write us if your favorile shoe department 
or shop cannot supply you. 


TWEEDIE BOOT TOP CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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IHALL THORPE 


COLOUR PRINTS FOR 
HOME FURNISHING 
There gay pictures will 
beautify your wella, 
Portfolio of Prints will be sent 
op ayproval in the Ufiited 
Kingdom only. 


lPtall i ore. 90 Redcliffe Sq., London.S.W.10 
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Moors Using Captured, Artillery 
The question of punishment is left 


open. There is no doubt that the 


are in extreme fear of the 
wrath that they believe is coming. 


ajIn.‘all the little engagements that 
and j have taken place so far the enemy at 


He seems to have made up his mind, 
against his reason, to a big effort. Then | 
the new Spanish artillery gets going, 
there is a small demonstration from 
the aeroplanes, infantry are displayed 
in numbers never seen before, and the 
enemy is promptly seized with panic 
and runs as fast as he can. 

This has become a frequent experi- 
ence, though the real army of Abd el 
Krim has not yet been tested. Some 
say it is. much weaker than before, 
but others. declare that Abd el Krim 
has obtained numerous reenforce- 
ments of late and that he can make 
a most formidable opposition. He 
seems to have made some effective 
use of the masses of Spanish artillery 
that he captured fn. July. He forced 


.|the Spanish prisoners, under extreme 


threats, to work it, and .when the 
prisoners in such circumstances were 
deliberately shooting their shells 
short, the rebel leaders, having ex- 


‘cellent field glasses, detected the trick 
t| and demanded 


curate shooting. 
There are, ‘however, still defects in 
the rebel artillery fire, and especially 
in the placing of the guns. Abd el 
Krim is reported to be bringing only 
half the captured artillery to the com- 
bat, keeping the other half prudently 
in a safe place somewhere. 
« Atnong various interesting person- 
ages who have been to Melilla tately 
has been Indalecio Prieto, the Bilbao 
Socialist deputy. It is understood that 
this gentleman, who is not in these 
days such an extreme Socialist as he 
was when he first went to the Cortes, 
came to M elilla for the purpose of 
collecting nantoriol and information on 
the spot for use in his proposed inter- 
pellation of the government upon 
Moroceo policy and conduct at the 
forthcoming opening of Parliament. 
However that may be, he has been re- 
ceived by General Berenguer, and a 


many commission that came with him deliv- 


a’ ‘athe’ 

in Nador — 

that the rebels 

‘'Nador after 
ell 3 
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were such 
} to hold a general 
Ss the situation, and 
i at this gather- 
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: or many Spaniards en- 


}ritory, 
| brought by him against the Common- 


ered half a million pesetas that they 


\had brought from Bilbao for the so!- 


diers and anything else that might be 
wanted. 


PROTESTS AGAINST 
PARTITION IN IRELAND 


By special SSS RR of The Chrictian 
Science Monitor _ 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Following the 
protests against partition lodged by 
the counties of Tyrone and Fer- 
marnazh, South Armagh, South Down, 
and Derry City, the last and by no 
méans least is that of Derry. George 
Leek, introducing the deputation: 
which waited on Eamon de Valera at 
the Mansion House, said although he 
did not belong to the Sinn Fein Party 
he was none the less opposed to par- 
tition. 

J. Walsh, speaking on behalf of 
South Derry, pointed out that the 
position of the section he represented 
had always fought against English 
aggression from anciént times, that 
South Derry was torn away from 
Tyrone to form the English county 
of “London’-derry, and that the 
people of both counties were homo- 
geneous. “We think,” he continued, 
“with President Lincoln, whom Mr. 
Lioyd George loves to quote, that the 
preservation of the integrity of our 
country is worth the sacrifices of the 
lives of a million of men.” 

P. Lynch, on behalf of the Derry 
County Council and representing 
said that “partition 
would only lead to the perpetuation of 
internal strife, and obstruct that psace 
and unity which we all desire; and 
we are op to it in any form.” 

Replying, Mr. de Valera expressed 
the opinion that it was inexpedient te 
partition the nation against the ex- 
press will of the people; that it was 
“wrong in principle, ound eco- 
nomically, and could only lead to tur- 

moil and bankrupt:;.” 


DEPORTED DARWIN 
JUDGE COMPENSATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—Compensa- 
tion of £2800 has been paid te Judge 
Bevan, formerly of the Northern Ter- 
in settlement of an action 


wealth on the ground that he had been 
illegally dismissed. Other claims are 
understood to be pending. The ques- 
tion has its origin in the government 
action which followed the forcible de- 
portation from the Northern Territory 
f certain oF aye who had become ob- 
pers gia of Darwin's pop- 
It will be remembered that 
is action résulted in a.royal com- 
to inquire into the adminis- 
of Darwin and the grievances 


lmer. This delightful state of things is 
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-of Fuel Research, Leonard Hill, F.R.S., 


‘against present methods of coal-con- 


of raw 


aon sare Crusade Would 
~ Transform the Homes of Mil- 
agit of the ncn People| ; 


eygee to The sik lease Sctence Monitor 
from its Buropean News Office 

LONDON, England—Never have ~ 
ish skies’ been so clear nor the ai 

pure as during this memorable oe 


jdue partly to the exceptionally fine 
| weather and partly to the reduced con- 
sum of coal—the latter béing a 
result of the recent miners*.strike, the 


a less degree, was noticed during the 
inst coal strike. People are asking 
whether anything can. be done to puri- 
fy tife atmosphere of London and other 
large cities, and Sir Napier Shaw, 


F. R. S., chairman of the Advisory |, 


Committee on Atmospheric Pollution, 
Sir George Beilby, F. R. S., Director 
who long carried on a crusade 


sumption,.and “others are addressing 
themselves to the problem. 


| prosecution and fining, and 


Mr. Hill states that receht compu- 
tations show that only about 5 per) 
cent of the energy value of coal is at 
present utilized, 95 per cent being 
wasted. .He points out that when it 
is burnt in open grates and furnaces 
by far the greater ‘part of the heat 
value goes into the atmosphere, while 
there is an enormous waste of vaiu- 
able by-products, such as ammonium 
sulphate, tar, and other chemical sub- 
stances. In addition, the atmosphere 
is polluted, the sky is darkened, sun- 
light is obscured, stones and thetals 
are corroded, the pores of plants are 
choked, houses and other buildings are 
covered with soot, clothes, ctirtains, 
and hangings are soiled, for decora- 
tion dark colors have to. be used in- 
stead of light, washing and repainting 
are frequent, and work and wear and 
tear are greatly increased. Further, 
coal smoke produces fogs, which cause 
delay, and loss of various kinds. It is 

timated that from domestic fires 
alone about. 2,000,000 tons of soot are 
annually poured into’ English skies. 


Waste andLoss — 


All this waste and iden and dirt 
could be avoided if coal were properly 
dealt with, by being converted. for 
the most part, into smokeless fuel, 
gas, and substitutes for petrol. It is 
calculated that by improved methods 
at least 25 per cent of the energy 
value of coal could be turned to ac- 
count. That would mean an enor- 
mous increase in the,amount of coal 
available for export, and thus inter- 
national trade would be stimulated; 
while at the same time British skies 
would be purified and dwelling houses 
and their appointments freed from 
dirt. More open-air life would be 
possible, and children for most of the 
time could be educated out of doors. 
In London there are only a few open- 
air schools, as against #20 in New 
York. It has been ascertained that 
in consequence of the murkiness of 
the atmosphere there is a loss of 40 
per cent of sunlight in the center of 
Leeds, as compared with its suburbs. 


Sir Napier Shaw, whose committee 
has been investigating the nature and 
amount of the impurity of the air of 
London and other localities since 1912, 
states that a gauge in the metropolis 
collects in the course of a month 
“solid” impurity, either in the form of 
tar soot‘and dugt, or brought down in 
solution with the rain as sulphates. 
and so forth. to the extent of 13.41 
metric tons per square kilometer; 


whereas in the open country near 
Malvern the average total amount col- 
lected monthly is only 2.58 metric 
tons per square kilometer, of which 
only 0.16 is tar soot, or other form of 
carbon, and 1.97 soluble solids. Sir | 
Napier states that doors and windows | 
do nothing to keep out the fine dirt 
that is carried by the air; the air 
which finds its way through a filter 
in a closed room befng just as dirty 
as the air in the street: 


London in November 


In London in November the dirt of 
Sundays is two-thirds of week-day 
dirt; the conclusion being that two- 
thirds of the dirt in the atmosphere 
may be attributed to domestic opera- 
tions, and one-third to the-industrial 


| France 
frankly realist. 
‘yet be much perturbation and much 


operations of railways, factories, and 
so forth. In spring and summer the; 
air is found to be much purer than in 
winter, The impurity of a May day is | 
about one quarter of a November day; | 
at night time in May the impurity is 
only about a tenth of the night im- | 
purity in November. The notably 
dirty period is from 9a. m. to 5 p. m.— 
the working hours. The impurity in| 
1921 is only half what is was in 1920. | 
Sir George Beilby remarks (in 
The. Times) that the scarcity and 
dearness of coal and other fuel dur- 
ing the past five or .six years has 
opened the eyes of householders to 
the desirability of the more efficient 
use of fuel for heating and cooking 
purposes. The broad question is, to 
what. extent is it practicable to re- 
place the 140,000,000 tons of coal 
which is annually consumed in the 
United Kingdom in the raw state by 
gas, oil, and coke produced by the 
carbonization of coal in gas-works 
and coke-ovens? If smokeless fuel is 
to become a substantial factor in the 
abolition of smoke from the atmos- 
phere, it must, Sir George points out, 
be regularly produced on a very large 
scale, so that it is always obtainable 
by the domestic consumers in large 
towns. Only when that stage was 
reached would it be possible to do full 
justice to the qualities of this fuel 
by the design and construction of 
fireplaces, stoves and cooking ranges 
specially adapted for its use. It 
would then be necessary to consider 
the placing of restrictions on the use 
coal for domestic purposes. 


There are three ways in which that 
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imposition of.a tax on the burn 
smoke-producing | fuels. He suggests 
that ac 2 sp (Syne Daag metodo tal 
plied as- to: stimulate encourage 
the widest and most 1 improve- 
ment in domestic 


heating. 
Sir Napier Shaw proposes that in| 


the interests of the community local 
rates should be eased for homes which 
make smoke, and The Times ap- 
proves the suggestion. He laments 
that hitherto so little progress has 
been made in’ the anti-smoke crusade, 


which if successful, would transform | 


the lit and homes of vast numbers 
of the’inhabitants of the British Isles. 
One recalls that for years William 
Whitely preached “daylight saving” 
to deaf ears and ho that at no 
distant date people wi 
to the apostles ofa smokeleas. rine 


Is GERMANY. CLOSE 
| TO BAN KRUPTCY? 


Belief i in F rench Fingacial Circles 
That Such Is the Case Has} 
Little Effect on the’ Market 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—-The most impor- 


tant phenomenon of a financial char- 
acter is the general acceptance. in 
France of the belief that Germany will 
next year be declared bankrupt. It is 
somewhat surprising to’ observe how 
calmly this prospect ig regarded. One 
would have supposed that it would 
have. provoked a great outcry in the 


popular press. Certainly it has been 
discussed, and some of fhe newspapers 
naturally state that the fall of the 
mark and the imminence of bank- 


Tuptcy are just another German trick. 


But the stupidity of treating a grave 
financial situation as a mere political 
matter and of endeavoring to arouse 
popular sentiment has apparently 
been seen. 

At any rate the newspapers which 
boast the biggest circulations have 


done very little to stir up passions or |. 


te emphasize the disappointment that 
must naturally be felt. It is in a calm 
spirit that the possibility which has 
now become a probability is con- 
sidered. The more impcrtant and. 
serious journals apparently do not. 
close their eyes to the facts. The | 


“Temps” has made much of the state- 


ment of Maynard Keynes in which he. 
foretelis the formal 
Germany next year; and although not 
absolutely accepting this prediction, 
does not on the other hand dispute it, 
and indicates that some of the Allies 
are already proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the German collapse is 
inevitable. 


Factor Behind Separate Bargain 

It is exactly because there is grave, 
doubt whether there are to be many 
further payments by Germany that 
there is such keen competition for 


the division of the first milliard marks. 
It~is because it is feared that the 
London agreement is bound to break 
down that France has tried to make 
a separafe bargain in order to be paid 
in goods for the next five years. 


There are many indications of a’ 


similar character which tend’ to show: 
that the French authorities and all’ 


enlightened politicians have few illu- : 
‘sions about the future of the allied 
They are! 


scheme of reparations. 
coolly preparing for the worst and 


are hoping that when the crash comes) 
they will at any rate have secured for : 


France substantial payments in kind. 
Even though bankruptcy come to Ger- 
many it is hoped that the Loucheur 
scheme will be carried out. 

After all the political diatribes that 
have been heard during the past two 
years it is surely extraordinary that 
should become 
Of course, there will 


political outcry when it is definitely 
announced that Germany cannot con- 
tinue her payments tg the Reparations 
Commission. Such protests and alle- 
gations. of bad faith appeal to a pub- 
lic. which is not always well informed. 
But the significant point is that well- 
informed people are now rather con- 
cerned to meet the emergencies which 


will arise and are, without needless, 


and wseless wailings, studying the 
problem in advance. The Loucheur 
scheme if carried out will certainly 
help to blunt the edge of French 
anger. 


French Credits Little Affected 

In addition there is some talk of 
setting up a sort of allied commission 
of debt in Germany. It may be doubted 
whether the proposal can be pushed 
very seriously. Some. sort of: control, 
‘or rather inspection, of German 
' finances will obviously be demanded, 
but it would appear absurd to suppose 
that any foreign country or combina- 
tion of foreign countries could, ag it 
were, take over Germany as a going 
concern and run the finances of the 
country. They find it sufficiently dif- 
ficult to run their own. 

For the present it may simply be 
noted that the growing belief in the 
insolvency of Germany and the total 
smash of allied schemes of repayment 
provokes practically na dismay and 
has little unfavorable influence on the 
Bourse or on French credits. In some 
sense such a result has been dis- 
counted in advance. There will prob- 
ably be a party which will demand.the 
seizing of the Rulr and other guaran- 
tees, but alre the Ruhr policy is 
somewhat discredited and is regarded 
as presenting little hope of profit to 
France. 


PALESTINE BOUNDARY LINE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BEIRUT, Syria—It is almost de- 
cided that the boundary line between 
Palestine and the Hauran will be the 
Kasser-el-Azra. The rivers torming 
part of this boundary will be divided 


|between the two zones. 
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 |BAVARIAN LEADER IS 
ADVOCATE OF UNITY 


Cotant Lerchenfeld, ths Recently, 
Named Minister - President, 
Stands for a Federation of 
_ Democratic German States 


‘ 


~ special correspondent of The Christian 
, Stience Monitor 


‘BERLIN, _ Germany — Count Hugo 
Lerchenfeld, the newly elected Min- 
ister-President of Bavaria, has not 
hitherto been ‘prominent in the serv- 
ice of the government, but what work 
he has done he has done thoroughly 


‘}anid-coniicientjously.. He is the son. 


of Count Ludwig Lerchenfeld, presi-, 
dent of the Bavarian - Cabinet, and 
nephew of the Bavarian Ambassador 
in’ Berlin, who for 30 years—from the 
Bismarck.era tO a few years ago— 
filled his position as one of/the most 
tactful :and exemplary diplomatists 
Germany has ever known. From his 
uncle the new President of Bavaria 
learned much in his early youth dur- 
ing his university studies in Berlin. 
He studied law and statecraft and 
was employed in the social-political 
department of the Homie Office until 
1900." He threw himself whole-heart- 
edly into all social-political problems 
and after the war broke out filled 
various positions in the occupied. dis- 
tricts, such as that of police p ent 
at Lodz and later on commissioner in 
the Polish’ State Council. Count 
‘Lerchenfeld. was, altogether, three and 
a half years in Warsaw, where, with 
characteristic tact,.he gained the re- 
spect and even affection of; the Poles, 
learning their language Ard endeavor- 
ing in every-way to smooth the natural 
discrepancies. He is the opposite of 
the stereotyped bureaucrat, 
frank and winning in manner, broad- 
minded, and, while loving his own 
country, is-deeply convinced of the im- 
perativeness of a united Germany. 


Post a Difficult One 

The Count has paid more than one 
visit to the United States,.making a 
feed of men and things: adross the 
Atlantic and speaking English per- 


| fectly. 
' Lerchenteld had a responsible position 
‘in the Foreign Office and was ulti- 
mately sent to Darmstadt as Ambas- 
sador. 

‘Those who know him well and who 
are versed in Bavarian ,characteris- 
tics and conditions consider Count 
Lerchenfeld admirably fitted for the 
difficult “post of Minister-President. 
The Bavarians have always been a 
“difficult” people, very rough and 
| Teady and tenacious of what they be- 
‘lieve to be their rights. 
cellor, in one of his speeches during 
the recent crisis, declared the Bava- 
‘rians needed extremely do-licate han- 
dling. Now that the crisis is past ft is 
openly admitted that Germany has 


the nationalist-monarchial rule of Dr. 
yon Kahr. Certainly one of the most 
critical junctures in Germany’s his- 
tory since the revelution has just been 
successfully tided over. , 

Count Lerchenfeld’s Cabinet is 
formed of six reputedly capable men, 
| five of whom are members of the Na- 
tional Peoples Party, and one Demo- 
crat. He also has under him the Min- 
istry of Justice. The new Ministér- 
President's opening speech, disclosing 
‘his program, was resolute and con- 
vincing. He gaid there were three 
points upon which he desired to lay 
‘stress. The first was the necessity of 
preserving the order in the state that 


being 


After the revolution Count 


had been regained with nish infinite 
difficulty; this was absolutely imper- 
ative for the reconstruction of the 
State, and he would repel all disturb- 
‘ances, no matter from what source 
they came, with all the means at ‘his 
command. He begged the parties to 
support him in this matter, Count 
Lerchenfeld then. said: 

Firm in Loyalty to State 

“The sécond point is loyalty to the 
German. State. This loyalty is for me 
and my program firm as a rock. This 
Yoyalty does not only apply to internal 
conditions but demands practical sup- 
port in all tasks imposed by Ger- 
many’s deep necessity upon the Ger- 
man Government. I cannot think of 
Germany as anything else but federal. 
Exaggerated: centralization is antag- 
onistic: alike to our history and our 
interests. .l.shall resolutely parry all 
rand every opposition ‘tlat may be 
made to’ the federal government. In 
unanimity with the other countries | 
intend to support and promote not 
only negatively but positively the 
active development of the Constitu- 
tion and good relations between the 
Bavarian and the federal governments. 
I hope to avoid all friction and estab- 
lish an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence.”’ 

The President said the third impor- 
tant point was social. “Our greatest 
misfortune,” he declared, “is the atti- 
tide of class hostility. I am well 
aware that social] distress and social 
distinctions cannot be eliminated by 
government measures, but I shall do 

my utmost to prevent the gulf from 
becoming wider.” : 

In this connection the speaker 
stated’ his intention of fighting the 
illicit trading that had become so 
general to the detriment of the poorer 
classes. He said, in conclusion, that 
he had accepted the arduous post that 
had been offered to him from a sense 
of duty to his personal views of life 
as a Christian anda lover of his coun- 
try, The speech was received with 
unqualified approval and has created 
the best possible impression in Berlin. 
The following day the Minister-Presi- 
dent came to Berlin to confer with the 
Chancellor upon the subject, among 
others, of raising the state of siege in 
Davari. 


STUDY COURSES TO BE 
OFFERED IN IRELAND 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
ience Monitor — 


DUBLIN, Ireland—At a recent con- 
ference in Dublin under the Dail 
Eireann commission appointed to look 
into secondary éducation in Ireland it 
was decided to select committees to 
deal with Irish, English and modern 
languages; mathematics, physical sci- 


~~ 


oe a 


been on the verge of civil war under. 


ence, manual training, the classics, 


The Chan- | history, geography, economics, sociol- 
‘ogy, art and music. 


It was further 
decided that the full course of study in 
Irish secondary schools should cover 
a period of six years; that students 
should begin at the age of 12, and that 
there should be two examinations for 
leaving certificates, one for those who 
have completed a four years’ course 
and one for the full six years. 
Emphasis was laid on the “fact 
that while “every inducement would 
be held out in an Irish state’ for 
the adoption of the Irish language, 
there would be no compulsion in the 
schools and that neither Irish nor 
English should be taught in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of a majority of the 
pupils’ ‘parents. The delegates seemed 
to be imbued with the determination 
to raise the education of the country 
to the highest possible level, and much 


optimism regarding the future was 
discernible. ~° ' 


| 


SOME FRUITS OF THE 
AGITATION IN INDIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

AULAMABAD, India — Mahatma 
Gandhi and his friends have, of course, 
a deep-rooted objection to the “Sa- 
tanic Western Government,” but théy 
say that non-cooperation will never 
cease and peace will never come until 
two great wrongs are righted—one 
affecting the Punjab. Province, the 
other the Muhammadan religioh by 
the terms of peace with Turkey. Hin- 
dus and Muhammadans alike had their 
most serious grievances against the 
British: unforgivable grievances, s0 
that a sacred and very new alliance 
would be formed from adherents of 
the two religions. 

Himself traditionally a Hindu, his 
two chief colleagues are Muhamma- 
dans, and out of this anion there 
were some curious instances of fra- 
ternization on record—of Hindu ora- 
tors being allowed to address meet- 
ings in Muhammadan mosques. It is 
to his credit that there is nothing 
closer to Mr. Gandhi's heart than 
Hindu Muhammadan unity. But he 
preaches ideals far ahead of the or- 
dinary human being in this tropical 
country. The most outstanding fea- 
ture of this Muhammadan rebellion 
has been an orgy of murder, destruc- 
tion and forcible conversion at the 
expense of their Hindu neighbors. 
European planters and their bunga- 
lows have suffered, as have police 
stations and government treasuries, 
but their losses in men and property 
are as nothing compared with that of 
the Hindus. Old feuds, and antipa- 
thies and national feelings will out, 
and it is very clear what would happen 
if the British raj were withdrawn. 

The cause of Muhammadan unity 
has suffered a most severe setback. 
Mr. Gandhi, now touring in far away 
Assam among the tea garden estates, 
will, presumably, when he hears the 
news, be once again the “saddest man 
in India.” This outbreak has come be- 
cause for menths past agitators have 
been allowed free play among the vio- 
lent passions of an ignorant mob. 
Lord Reading cannot be blamed be- 
cause he inherited a situation not of his 
making. The attitude of the govern- 
ment seems to be—though it is beinz 
gradually modified—to leave the agi- 
tators full scope, so long as no breach 
of the peace is actually committed. It 
is certain that this attitude will have 
to be modified. Non-cooperation as a 
reasoned. peaceful and philosophic 
policy has totally failed. Here and 
there in a number of quarters it has 
degenerated into attacks of anarchy. 

So far there has been no extension 
of the trouble in South India, 
although there is considerable excite- 
ment among the students in Travan- 
core State, a native principality in 
the extreme south of India, south 
even of Malabar. The schools in 
Trivandrum have had to be closed. At 
Madras the mill hands are again in 
one Of their perennial periods of un- 
rest. Burning of huts of strike- 
breakers proceeds apace; the armed 
police have had to fire on one or two 
occasions, and a platoon of the 
Leinsters was stoned. 


AUSTRALIA KEEPING ITS GOLD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—<Australians 
leaving the Commonwealth have heen 
permitted to take with them 20 sov- 
ereigns, but the number of travelers 
has resulted in such an outflow of gold 
coin that Sir Joseph Cook, the federa! 
Treasurer, has withdrawn the £20 
privilege. It is now an offense against 
the law. for anyone leaving the Com- 
monwealth to carry sovereigns, unless 
he has received special permission 
from the federal Treasurer. 


cool. Wash quickly to keep 
the shade to dry. 
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MADEIN U.S.A, 


Belding, ; maker of fine silks, 
says—“Wash silks in 


WHISK one editiapoontel of has: into a thick lather 
in half a bowlful of very hot water. Add cold water 
until lukewarm. Dip garment up and down, pressing suds 


repeatedly through soiled spots. 


Rinse in three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out— 
do not wring. Roll in towel; when nearly dry, press with a 
warm iron—never a hot one. 


COLORED SILKS. Have suds and rinsing water almost 
colors from running. Hang in 
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irable position in which the | !ation and, though it is hoped this is/|ence and restore French as the sole| #80 that in view of nh  OIEES (80) OES Ee es ance coat ta tw i ion; 2nd nearly parallel. Iowa is asked 
—- placed by th on th ela passing symptom, the cost of all language of di lomac for the reason | *tade and the inconvenience to the| side the League. The first real item ales. The liquor party contention . 
inane v at | articles of first’ necessity has gone u eae f / traveling public, they will permit the| after the settlement of procedure and ! was that the 6 o'clock closing restric-| © designate several acres north of 
doés not increase in pro- y 5° P|that to have more than one authentic gp 4 P . thi ity fo rk purposes, and 
n to ‘capital expenditure. For with alarming rapidity. In'the for-|tex: of a diplomatic document leads |™€" now on strike to return to duty| other formalities was a question be-/tion for . hotels had automatically onsite | foal "ei siete Super 
7m without prejudice at the rate of wages.| tween the two South American states, | ceased ta exist with the expiration of | intendent : “a Public teatruelien ts 


1904 to 1914. capital ex- | ™°™ German partition, as living was jt endless misunderstanding. 
ee ee wey he a r also was ¢ é hi n be determined before next'| Chile and Bolivia. Bolivia desired 
© was increased by £18,976,- cheaper, Labo 8 as cheaper It is tmpossible, Mr. Poincaré de-| ich ca that the Assembly should take in hand | the wartime measures which fixed the| ve bes appa 5 ee in 
nois' on grou r voo, a 


# eent, while the business The increase of prices came so sud-/|>jareq, always to render a phrase! PY day. poet Roe | | 
i and goods comb denly and violently that Labor had no %% ; : the revision of the treaty, between | ©/oSing at o'clock, and that as no) 
. ; ined) from one language exactly in another, | What Strike Would Bring About her and Chile made in 1904. Chile! other closing hour had been fixed after | omer Mormon Cert ome: 


a. , . 
} more than \100 cent, | ime to adjust ‘itself to the new con-/anq the Treaty of Versailles, of which 
, per, cent. ditions. The railway workers very there are two authentic texts, one in A strike on the Great Southern and/ gays that it is not within the compe- ‘the taking of a referendum, as pro- 


battles had been fought on their terri- the suspension of train services due rs gest demese Barden , hs | SIX O'CLOC | te wi coerced tls 0 a — 
tories, none of the towns or villages TV to the strikers who refuse to accept| Signed the Treaty 1 ee : 
ges | Former French President's View ° one | must be bound to it until the other | K CLOSING government seems an unconscionably 


the 6s. per week reduction in wages 
which has been accepted in every con-/| Signatories are prepared to release ; IN NEW SOUTH WALES | long time in accepting it. 


very interesting views on the ques-/tract shop in Great Britain and Ire-|her. No, the fact must be faced that, 
overshadowed up till now by the Special to The Christian Sciénce Monitor | STATES PLAN PARALLEL PARKS 


! had suffered and life had pursued @) aymond Poincaré expressed some 


more or less normal course. 


Orgy of Speculation ‘|tion, and-advocated on many sound | land, except in Dublin and the South 
Unification, of course, meant also a/| grounds the immediate and complete|of Ireland. At the moment the com- rhea Breage od ce mele ap from its Australasian News Office Special to The Christian Scien¢é Monitor 
American-Anglo-Japanese Conference.| SYDNEY, New South Wales—Deci- ee ee 


railways and tramways. | difficulties, the provinces of Poznania 
to take part in a conference where| nis unexpected sequel to the re-|2¢mission. That is the fundamental) returned to Parliament practically | ‘ia. 


pany is endeavoring to meet the men 
KEOKUK, towa—Iowa and Illinois 
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F S ‘to 1920, however, capital and | 
‘ itare rose by £ 18,054,048, or naturally and justly ge roman proaer #3 French, the other in English, “abounds Western Railway alone Would mean sagen eee te aout an | vided by the act of 1919, the pre-war | [> : 
r cent, but the rail-borne pro- wages, and their _. yea oe in contradictions inherent in the na-j|adding its staff of 10,000 to the num- +h — on y de closing hour of 11 o’¢lock was again 
of the State | have met with satisfaction, but unfor- jture of the two languages and almost |pber of unemployed. As it is, large). ° © cs operative. This ingenious plea has , Ke he Home 
ay mo inc Ce ence tty vv ean, | impossibie. to correct.” There is © numbers of the employees are already | Opinions As to Chile | Row aiterty failed. ) 
er travel, : . aq | themselves of the opportunity to agi-/ nuititude of English words having ' When a_ stipendiary magistrate ° 
ee tate and ite th sses and.to plac idle owing to the recent closing down; This point has been discussed with | ) : ‘ B t ful 
ich t e and excite (he ma end.\o piace ino equivalent in French and vice! oe pranch lines and the partial sus- Burton Smith, upheld the liquor party eautl 
expended, increased by 16 the economical question on a political|,..., From this come anomalies P prominent delegates to the League,/contention on the ground mainiy that 
ste y Per ibhasis. The workers demanded the *} pension of the goods traffic. In Cork, f there; had bs 
. lc dhention is ll nalieeades aston awkward paraphrases, risky approxi- merchants are taking steps to charter who are of the opinion that Chile -is | re ha een no referendum, the Rik ° D rt ; f 
al invested in non-paying other things. Meantime, in Wasean mations, and dangerous obscurities.” | teamers for goods traffic to and from| wrong; that under the Covenant any | Soreeemeens eg to the State Full ike $ LJepariment o 
to traffic in New South : gy He asserted that the first line of the|p pin T k tters worse n i ; Vourt, e ef Justice, Sir William ° . 
’ increased to the extent of strikes broke out among the gas work- Treaty shows the impossibility of al- tn n. Oo make matters , me member may raise any point before. Cullen, and Mr. Justice Pring and Mr. nterior ecorating 
| during the year, and sae ers, telephone operators, tramway | ways employing words of the same who yaload coal ships at Kingstown |the League which she thinks fit. If/ Justice Wade delivered judgments in ' 
acai ‘ workers, and other municipal workers are refusing to accept a cut of ‘£4./| Chile was tight, the whole position of agreement, declaring that th . . 
-at £23,938,162. The loss, after tallureiats origin to express the thoughts of the | er ton per man on their wages, and | the Leag et €  palnader| , declaring that the period|}| is modernly equipped to design, plas 
ng for working expenses and and Seer. plenipotentiaries. He pointed out that |p. apolition of their war bonus of 33. | e League would be most seriously : for closing at 6 o'clock had been ex- and execute all classes of Interior 
also by £157,966, | Situation Serious “le Pacte de la Société des Nations” | nose men are members of the Trans- affected. The Assembly adjourned | tended untit something happened to/|||, Decorative work, no matter how. large 
: Anil «4 i “the Pact of the Society of v ; the discussion, ostensibly for the pur-| change it, and as that “something” h ingly small 
tal of £875,789 on the year’s i a not “te Fact of tne Society Of! port Workers Union, so it is feared | aaron nal cage ee tego 
_ The commissioners hold |. The situation remains serious al-| notions.” It is the “Covenant of the h 1 d pose of enabling members to read and had ‘not happened, the early closing The department is under the per 
ho that the returns fro though fortunately the railway strike| 1 ..-ue of Nations,” and so the Treaty that the trouble may spread. Mean-| consider the speeches which were! continued. When the question was||| sonal supervition of Interior Decorators 
Wority of these lines will he has been brought to a temporary con-/ .... on right up to its conclusion. It while coal merchants will not bring | made, but it is thought really to give then brought before the Commonwealth ||| who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
mt to meet maintenance outlay hich the rai — shag a A pes erwise.' men accept their: terms. hres 
eir constructior within anythi workers have consented to return t0/|Grived from Latin, or from French, t : a ssa ~ th aoe ar na-'ernment, to induce it to relax the to appeal, stating that the Federal|||' the personal care of these creative 
‘reasonab! "6 |) work while negotiations with the whieh Gelmn ball the Wanlish wvoceb-i-.... ooo ta cna eter of the | rigid instructions by which he was! Court was of opinion that the deciston artes. 
pane time. C B County Farmers and the Irish Trans- 
 — | government continue. It is hoped that| jay nave been twisted by usage from | (CU™tY Farmers sh Trans- | pound. lof the State Court was correct. The An extensive selection of Drapery 
port in County Wexford owing to &| fowever that may be, it is an inter-|act had provided that 6 p.m. closing Fabrice 1 carried i stock, ov thet yeu 


moderate counsels will prevail and i inal in rv = 
counteract the influence of Bolshevist Cate, Ore rion = dispute relative to the harvest bonus. | esting thing to find nationalities fronmNcontinued until further notification in y Rowe ag S ad @ =o atage 
and German enemies, for agitators Precedent Established Long Ago A resolution that it should be referred sno New World bringing their causes the Government Gazette, in pursuance ery —* fle a - 
wi 


both of-ohe and the other side are _|for arbitration to the Minister of Ag- an assembly set up in ¢ 
These innumerable shades of mean riculture of Dail Eireann points :to a — és ply J w ene neast of a referendum. es ; out cost upon request. 


fermenting disturbances among the 
Polish community. 6 ‘ ing will long be the subject of ingen- near - settlement. The demand of the STAD SANE ASR OO NY YEE DVT 6 s 
Prices are still very high, especia!ly | /©¥% lessons for professors and a cause| workers for a bonus of £4 each .was . SANA TAN SS ARAERERN The Rike-Kumler Co 
- for articles of dairy produce, as the | for unpleasant perplexities for stu-/| finally reduced to £3, but the farmers | BMOMMMMAAANN SSS = WYONG WANING AAA AY : s 
ity of milk, butter, and so i In| pose further to complicate the task mea ip agent gaat 0 Ae ee as = FON, 
Warsaw, butter costs 560 Polish marks | of the diplomatists. Where there is| © Sa ee To Panama Canal, Spanish Main, South Ameri 
a pound; in Pomorze a pound of the|a single authentic text one has at|‘®Teshing is held up throughout the ° j ca, Windward Isles, 
any | 5@ article costs 400 Polish marks | least the resource of referring to it wae | 
(in ee it bee; ap nae). In Po- - case of mare. vows two or even| Trade Depression in North VW ES . INDIES Cleanliness 
morze price of brea gone up | three versions have the same judicial 
from six marks a pound to 50 marks | value, how is one to decide? Mr. ee ee ee a a 
a pound. In Warsaw the difference is | Poincaré asked, ironically, if the dif- North are stated to be in a deplorable WINTER CRUISES DE LUXE and Comfort 
much less, for whereas it cost 50/ference can be laid before the “lin-4 condition, and the financial provisions 
by the splendid Canadian Pacific Steamship Mattress Protectors will keep your mat- 


marks in June, at present it does not/ guistic committee” of the. League of/|of the Partition act are so bad the tresses clean and perfectly sanitary under 
all conditions. Mattress Protectors are 


cost 100 marks’*the pound, although | Nations, and added that it was assur- : . ‘6 Boe 
it should be said that the pound weight | etily simpler and more convenient for ioe caassay eae ed naga a | Empress of Britain light in weight. cover the mattress like 
in former Russian Poland is smaller {all the world to preserve, for the a remedy for unprecedented pcan’ ae 22,200 tons displacement. , Be gee =e aie cate "ae beeen 
than that of the former Prussian par- | language which has hitherto served pression. Figures to hand show " Yo TIAL STEAMER GAILING TO .THE he ge oir «mig by A luzary 
tition. as the standard, a mission which is crease of 48 per cent in the number of t Laem 5 miliion Mattress Protectors to families 
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‘economic question in defense of| that language has always fulfilled to ment stores. . 
their attitude, but on the other hand | the advantage of clarity. anon ae re cciiadienthebeen NEW YORK up | . Sian aetee “thes tee, = na 
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and | less ‘to the advance which had been 
.|made in the London auctions since the | 


emand for sole. leather re- 
té good as orders are com- 
shoe centers, nners 


replacemént prices is 
, although little was said 
when hides fell in value! 


reduced the prices of really high 
grade shoes to meet the demand, but 
are still trying to produce a shoe 
which will imitate the better class 

less price. Upper 


buy glacé kid at much over 12d. per 
foot. * 


The shoe and leather fair occupied 
évery inch of space at the Agricul- 
{| tural Hall. Overseas buyers are in 
evidence, but it is too early yet to 
| Summarize the actual business done, 
which must be considerable both in 
jleather and shoes. 

font hs 


DIVIDENDS 


Salt Creek Producers Association, 
quarterly of 3%, payable October 30 
to stock of October 15. ; 
‘Pullman Company, quarterly of $2, 
payable November 1 to stock of 
October 31. 
_Kellogg Switch Board Supply, quar- 
terly of 2%, payable October 31 to 
stock of October 25. 
Mexican Seaboard Oil, initial of 
$2.50, payable 50% November 1 and 
60% December 15 to stock of 
October 17. ‘ 
Indiahoma Refining has passed 
quarterly of 15 cents. Three months 
ago the dividend was paid in scrip 
instead of cash. 
| Public Service Investment, quar- 
terly of $1.50 on preferred, payable 
November 1 to stock of October 20. 


4 Robert Gair Company, quarterly of 
1% % on preferred, payable November 
1 to stock of October 21. 


SHIPS OF CANADIAN 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Ca n News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec—Only seven 
ships yet remain to join the fleet of 
the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, and when these are finished 
and delivered, the last of them‘oward 
the end of the year, the company will 
have a total of 65 vessels in operation, 
with aggregate deadweight tonnage of 
$81,414. The government’s plans for 
the construction of a national mercan- 
tile marine will then be completed. 
The vessels y to be put in 
commission are thé Canadian Logger, 
3950 tons déadweight, completed at 
the Midland Shipbuilding Yards, Mid- 
land, Ontario; the Canadian Chal- 
lenger, 8350 tons deadweight, built by 
Davie Shipbuilding Company at 
Levis, Quebec, and now having her 
engines installed at Three Rivers, 
Quebec; the Canadian Cruiser, 10,500 
tons deadweight, which is completing 
at the Halifax Shipyards, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia: the Canadian Trans- 


porter, 8390 tons deadweight, complet- | 


ing at J. Coughlan & Sons’ yards, Van- 
couver, British Columbia; the a- 
dian Freighter, 8390 tons deadweight, 
ister ship of the Canadian. Trans- 
er, and built at the same yards; 
the Canadian Britisher, 8100 tons dead- 
weight, building at the Prince Rupert 
Yards, British Columbia, and the 
Canadian Constructor, 10,500 tons 
deadweight, recently launched at thé 
Halifax Shipyards, Nova Scotia. 


IMPORTING AUTOS TO AUSTRALIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office - 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—Reassuring 
the Australian buyer“who pays £600 
for a motor car which he could buy 
for £300 in the United States, a trade 
Statement in a Melbourne dally news- 
paper estimates that the difference in 
jexchange would cost the buyer, if he 
purchased direct from the factory, 
about £100. Packing, insurance, in- 
land and ocean freights, labor, the as- 
sembling of the chassis on arrival, 
é@te.. would represent more than an- 
other £100. The duty on the chassis 


- |would be between £80 and £90 and 


_Wody it would be £60. Duty 

| q be 40 per cent and 

would be duty on the ac- 

ese figures are of course 

to extensive change under the 
tarif~ 


-which is figured to mean anywhere 


| selling centers are scheduled to take 


-wools in eastern Ohio, which brought 


Supply of Fuel Petroleum to 
_ Meet “Requirements of Trans- 
- Atlantic Steamers Next Year 
Is Reported. Arranged For 


, inthe sales 
, ey, Australia, 
where the auctions have been closed 
since September 15, there was an ad- 
vance of approximately 20 per cént in 
prices, which corresponded more or 


NEW YORK, Néw York—tThe Brit- 
ish-Mexican Petroleum Company, Lt¢., 
of which the Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Company owns one-half, 
has made a contract, tentatively, with 
the Huasteca Petroleum Company, op- 
"erating company in Mexico of the Mex- 
ican Petroleum Company, for the sup- 
ply of fuel ofl for 1922, This supply, 
according to an announcement by 
EK. L. Doheny, president of the Mexican 


preceding sale in Australia. This. ad- 
vance had been expected,’ especially 
in the light of the fact that the new 
wools, which ‘are now available, 
while less attractive in some respects, 
have that much-needed quality, sound- 
ness of staple which has been lacking 
to a marked extent in the colonial 
wools of the previous season. 

Interest naturally. was keen in the 
resumption of the sales in Australia, 
not only to gauge the course of values 
but also to determine whether or not 
Americat competition would be a fac- 
tor. So far as Sydney was concerned, 
there was. no answer to either 
question on the first day, since the 
opening was postponed by mutual, 
arrangement between the bankers and 
brokers, who agreed to put off the 
sale until an agreement could be 
reached upon the interpretation of the 
Clause “delivered on board” in the 
bill of lading. The sales were re- 
sumed Tuesday with England as the 
chief buyer and America taking hardly 
any wool. The new clip'wools in the 
Sydney market are described as rather 
better in staple but coarser than usual 
and very burry. Choice 64s combing 
wools were costing about 70 cents, 
clean landed in bond. , 


and Chief Buyer 


At the opening in Adelaide on Mon- 
day, 24,000 bales were offered and 
there was a good clearance, with Eng- 
land the chief buyer, as might have 
been suspected, since the Adelaide 
wools are peculiarly well adapted to 
the English topmakers’ needs. Amer- 
ican orders were tn evidence, however, 
and fair weights of wool are under- 
stood to have been taken for this side. 
Good 64s worsted wools are reported 
to have been sold at 19 pence, on an 
estimated shrinkage of 50 per cent, 


believed, to meet requirements of 
trans-Atlantic steamers. 


supplied are established, the state- 
ment continues, but the actual prices 
are not fixed in figufes, although they 
are provided for by the terms of the 
agreement. “Perhaps one of the most 
significant deductions to be taken 
from this fact,” says the statement, 
“is the confidence of both ‘the British 
and American groups in the continu- 
jance of a regular. supply of fuel oil 
from the Mexican oil wells of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company.” 

The British interests were repre- 
sented by Lord Pirrie, Lord Inverforth, 
Sir James Currie, Sir Alexander 
Maguire and others who came to New 
York from Bngland for the purpose 
of arranging with the Mexican Petro- 
leum-Pan-American Petroleum group, 
who jointly own with them the stock 
of the British-Mexican Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., for a supply of fuel 
oil for next year, as well as to adjust 
contracts for this year, which adjust- 
ments were made necessary by the 
reduced price of oil, of sh!p charters 
and of quantity sales. - 

“An earnest effort was made to ad- 
just-this year’s contracts and to ar- 
range for a supply of oil for next 
year,” says the announcement. “Those 
in conference reached a satisfactory 


pared to recommend and which they 
believe will receive the sanction of 
the chairman, Lord Pirrie, and the 
approval of the board of directors.” 

The details of the negotiations, ac- 
cording to the statement, established 
the fact that encouragement is given 
by the contract for thé conversion of 
other trans-Atlantic steamers, and the 
equipment of some of the new ones 
under construction for the use of fuel 
oil. 


GASOLINE CONSUMED 
IN AUGUST A RECORD 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A new high record in gaSoline con- 
sumption Avas established in August 
when 503,000,000 gallons were used, 
according to an announcement by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. Al- 
though the average daily production 
in August of 13,921,000 gallons was 
385,000 gallons more thdn in July, 
total stocks of gasoline on August 31, 
amounting to 567,645,000 gallons, 
showed a decrease of 116,000,000 gal- 
lons during the month, according to 
the figures. 

Exports of gasoline in August 
totaled 47,808,000 gallons, or 75 per 
cent more than in-July. Total pro- 
duction for the month was given as 
431,577,000 gallons. 


from 65 to 70 cents clean landed basis, 
Boston, according to the manner in 
which the importer figures his landing 
costs and the actual shrinkage of the 
wool. Good 608 worsted wools similar 
to the foregoing were figured to have 
cost about 59 to 61 cents, clean Janded 
basis, for wool originally fetching 
about 17 pence. Sales in the other 


place during the month with offerings 
of 150,000 bales per month for the last 
quarter of the year. 


London Opened Higher 


London, which as noted last week, 
opened fully 10 per cent above the 
closing of the September sale, has 
been generally well maintained at the 
opening levels and late last week 
showed a slightly higher tendency on 
certain descriptons. The current 
week, however, has seen a slightly 
less buoyant market in London. 
English buyers still are the chief’ 
operators, while the Continent is 
hampered by the exchange situation 
and the depreciation of German cur- 
rency. 

Bradford topmakers are holding 
their prices firmly; in fact they have 
advanced prices on good 64s Colonial 
descriptions to 52 pence and cross- 
bred descriptions have advanced more 
or less in proportion. The chief rea- 
son for the advance at the present 
time is said to be the sale of large 
weights of Botany yarns by the spin- 
ners to this country and to Japan, 
supplementing large sales previously 
made to the Continent. 


Lecal Markets Firm 

In this country the markets are 
firm and generally healthy, although 
manufacturing is more or less irregu- 
lar. The demand for knitting yarns 
of late has been a marked feature and 
the spinners have been fairly heavy 
and steady buyers of medium wools, 
which are firm on the basis of 50 to 
55 cents for good to choice combing 
three-eighths and 38 to 42 cents, clean 
‘basis, for quarter-bloods. There has 
been a moderate business in lower 
gradé wools, chiefly for the manufac- 
ture of tweeds and sport eloths for 
men’s wear, and some call has been 
reported for.-men’s and women’s fine 
worsteds at prices which show little 
change from recent quotation. Several 
of the fine wool pools have been sold 
in the bright’ wool country, more 
especially the pools of choice delaine 


- ae 


OIL SHARES PAUSE 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—After rallying 
oil shares paused. on the stock ex- 
change yesterday. Shell Transport & 
Trading was 4%, Mexican Hagle 3%, 
and Royal Dutch 32%. Dollar de- 
scriptions improved, moving with New 
York exchange. Home rails were dull 
and flabby. 

' Gilt-edged investment “issues were 


port to French loans, which dropped. 
Changes in the industrial list were 
harrow and mixed.. Hudson's Bay was 
5%. General trading was professional, 
as the markets were Tistless. f 
Consols for money, 49; Grand Trunk, 
1%; De Beers, 11; Rand Mines, 2: bar 
silver 39%d. per ounce. Money, 2% 
,per cent. Discount rates—Short bills, 
3% per cent; three-months’ bills, 3 
15-16 per cent. ; 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Wed. Tue. Parity 
$3.91%% $3.90% $4.8665 
.0720% .1980 
.1930 


Sterling 

Francs (French).. 
Francs (Belgian). < 
Francs (Swiss)... 
Lire 

Guilders 

German marks.... 
Canadian dollar.. 
Argentine pesos... 
Drachmas (Greek) 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner.. 
Norwegian kroner. 


LOUISIANA SUGAR CANE CROP 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The condition of the sugar cane 
crop in Louisiana October 1 is esti- 
mated at 84 per cent of normal, 
against 88 per cent September 1, 72 
per cent October 1, 1920, and a 10- 
year average of 78.3 per cent. The 
probable production is estimated at 
445,947,000 pounds, against 445,053,000 
pounds indicated in*September, 338.- 
54,000 pounds produced in 1920 and 
42,000,000 pounds in 1919. 


30 certs all around. This price means 
that higher prices will have to be 
obtained in the seaboard markets for 
the fine staple wools, which will be 
held at about 37 to 38 cents in the 
grease, compared with recent sales at 
33 to 35 cents. The dress zoods mills: 
have opened lines to a fairly general 
extent now and. have received some 
orders, although they report business 
as developing rather slowly still. 


Auction in United States 


At the next government wool aut- 
tion at the Army Supply Base, South 
Boston, it is understood there will be 
offered 7,600,000 pounds of the govern- 
ment’s héldings, now amounting to 
about 33,000,000 pounds and that the 


|Petroleum Company, is sufficient, it is, 


|. -With Same Period Last Year 


The terms on which the oil is to be s 


understanding, which they are pre-} 


First .Six Months of Present 


| 728,000, : 


quiet but firm. There was little sup- 


| 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Financial Year Shows a Fall 
of £160,000,000 Compared 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its pean News Office 

_ LONDON, England—The -revenue 
for Great Britain has shown a heavy 
fal) of £160,000,000 for the first six 
months of the present financial year 
compared with last year. Approxi- 
mately this meang that revenue for 
the six months is about £60,000,000 
short of requirements, and that, £583.- 
564,840 will have to be obtained in the 
next six months to cover the year’s 
expenses, estimated ta reach £1,039,- 


The Treasury returns for the quar- 
ter from July 1 to September 30 show 
a net decrease in the revenue of the 
United Kingdom of £52,318,271, which 
is ~almost half the. fall during the 
previous three months. The items 
which show a decrease are the follow- 
ing: 

Excise . 
Estate, etc.. duties 
tam 


£2,210,000 


Excess profits duty, etc. ...... 48,082,000 
Telegraph service ...... sae eeeee £65,000 
Telephone service 200,000 
Miscellaneous (ordinary) 1,693,784 
Miscellaneous (special) 12,876,529 


Those items which show an in- 


Motor vehitle duties 
Property and income tax 
Corporation profits tax i....... 
Postal service 
Interest on sundry loans ...... 2,399,042 
For the period from April-1 to Sep- 
tember 30 there was a net decrease in 
revenue, as compared with-the cor- 
responding period of the precedin 
year, of £163,136,338. : 
The total revenue for the past six 
months, April 1 to Séptember 30, 
amounted to £4656,163,160, while .the 
total expenditure chargeable against 
revenue amounted to £497,993,849. 
The revenue for the corresponding 
six months ending September 30, 1920, 
was/ £619,299,498 and the total ex- 
penditure chargeable against it was 
£ 541,671,530, 


BRITISH-CANADIAN 


STRAMER SERVICE: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The Canadian 


Chamber of Commerce in London 
states that a scheme for a fast service 
of steamers, which will bring Canada 


OF COAL DECLINES 


Production’ During First ‘Half 
of 1921 Showed Substantial 


Drop ‘From Previous Years 


. 


* WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The world’s production of coal dur- 
ing the first six months of 1921, ac- 
cording to reports collected by the 
Geological Survey, totaled approxi- 
mately 625,300,000 metric tons. This 
was at an annual rate of 1,050,000,000 
tons, a- decrease of 250,000,000 tons 
from 1920, and much below the output 
in any year of the preceding decade. 
The largest factors in this decrease 
were thé British miners’ strike, which 
lasted from April to June, and the 
world-wide industrial depression. ~ 
The output during the second half 
of the year will probably be larger 
than in the first half because of the 
resumption of work at British- collier- 
ies early in July. There is, however, 
little hope that the tota] for the year 
will much exceed 1,100,000,000 tons. 
Should that prove to be the case the 


back to the level of 9. 


and industry than this fact. 


th, world’s consumption of coal nor- 
mally increases rapidly. The average 
rate of increase in the 20-year period 
preceding August, 1914, was 38,000,000 
tons a year. 

Of the principal coal-producing net 
tons, 
Best showing in the first nalf of 1921. 
Production of bituminous coal in all 
districts, including Upper Silesia and 


141,000,000 tons per year, which was 
far short of the pre-war rate, but the 
output of lignite showed an increase 
over 1913, amounting to over 30,- 
000,000 tons a year. Whereas in 1913 
the German Empire supplied only 22 
per cent of the world’s production of 
coal and lignite, its cohtribution in the 
first half of 1921 was 25 per cent of 
the whole and this in spite of the re- 
turn of Alsace-Lorraine to France. The 
proportion contributed by the United 
States was 42.2 per cent, 
share than pre-war days, but a smaller 
share than in any year since 1916. 


ee oe 


'-FINANCIAL NOTES 


The United States Government has 
declined an invitation to the unofficial 
International - Monetary Conference 
which is to be held in London, Eng- 
land, December 6. Some American 
bankers are expected to attend. The 
conference purposes to discuss such 
problems as loans, debts, credits and 


within four days of the United King-; 


dom, is now on the way to becoming 


| the exchange situation. 


an accomplished fact. The suggestion; The first of a long series of Mexican 
was made some tinre ago to the im- | bonds, in default since 1913 as to in- 
perial Shipping Committee by a well-| terest, to resume payment will be the 


: 


the Saar Basin, was at the rate of. 


a larger! remain so high, while 


lapse to. 1909 levels is even more sig- | tered. 
nificant when it is remembered that! respond to the changes which take 


; 
, 


; 
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PARIS BOURSE IS. 
AWAITING REVIVAL 


Rate of Interest on New Loan Is 
Cniticized as Being Higher 
Than When the Call of the 
Times Is for Deflation 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—After some en- 
couraging signs the Paris Bourse ap- 
pears to have become rather unfavor- 
ably affected once more. Business is 
poor. The quotations have almost 
without exception fallen. Mexican 
Eagles are especially weak and De 
Beers are notably lower, and although 
these things in themselves are not 
sufficient to account for the general 
decline, they have had a depressing 
effect. When one examines the quota- 
tions in nearly all departments there 
is a marked falling off—in banking, 
in industry, in transports. Buyers are 
preferring to wait and the variations 


world’s production will have dropped;on the rate of exchange render the 
There is | market heavier. 
perhaps no more striking evidence of ithat the uncertainty has increased and 
the state of prostration of world trade / business men are puzzled at the fluc- 
The re- | tuations which are constantly regis- 


There is no doubt 


Paris can do no other than 


place on other money markets of the 
world. Besides, the internal position 
ie considered somewhat less hopeful 
than it has been reckoned recently. 


There has been much criticism of 
the issue of the new loan of the 


Germany made perhaps the Crédit National at 6 per cent—made 


still more attractive by the offer of 
prizes in a lottery—at a moment when 
it is felt that intérest on money should 
be reduced. It is certain that lower 
iriterests would have been advisable— 
had it been possible. But credit is 
not yet sound enough to enable the 
authorities to run risks of failure. 
The loan is to be attributed to the 
needs of reconstruction and the money 
is absolutely indispensable. After 
careful examination it was considered 
that a: loan at less than 6 per cent 
would have little chancé of success 
at present. The reality of the situa- 
tion has to be faced. While prices 
industry re- 
mains in a state of comparative stag- 
nation, while the future remains more 
than ever unknown, the investor has 
to be tempted by an interest which, 
however damaging to the State, is yet 
what is demanded by the public. 
There is then little information of 
a cheerful character to give at pres- 
ent, put it is not surprising that the 
optimism lately felt should now and 
again be broken. The Paris Bourse 
remains in a state of expectation. It 
looks forward to the Washington Con- 
ference accomplishing something that 
will react upon European industries. 


it is with gratification that French 


‘financiers learn that a estrone move- 


known British shipping firm. It pro- 
vides for a fleet of eight fast vessels 
of 50,000 tons each, with high power 
turbine engines burning oil fuel, which, 
it is anticipated, will develop a speed 
of 26 knots across the Atlantic. 

The vessels will accommodate 600 
first-class and 3000 second-class pas- 
sengers, and will bring Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, within four days of Liverpool, 
and Vancouver within 8% days. The 
service is not to be confined to the 
Anglo-Canadian routes, but will be 
extended to-all parts of the Empire. 
For instance, the statement adds, it is 
intended that the journey from Liver, 
pool to Sydney, via Vancouver and 
across Canada by rail, will be accom- 
plished iff 20% days, or two-thirds of 
the time that it takes today. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
RALLIES AT CLOSE 


NEW YORK, New York — Price 
changes were irregular in the stock 
market yesterday, with gains, how- 
ever, in the majority. Transporta- 
tions and oils were among the firm 
issues, but steels, ledthers and rub- 
bers were under pressure. Pullman, 
which. on Tuesday was one of .the 
weakest stocks, strengthened yester- 
day and recovered a large part of its 
loss. Domestic bonds, - including 
United States Liberty issues, were 
easier and foreign bonds showed no 
definite tone. Call”money was easier 
with 4% per cent the ruling rate. 
The closing bid was 3%, offered at 4. 
Sales totaled 539,700 shares. 

The market closed at a sharp rally 
from the low prices: American Sugar 
73, up 5%; American Smelters 61%, 
up 1%; Chesapeake & Ohio 53%, up 
1%; Pullman 94%, up 7%; Republic 
Iron & Steel preferred 77, off 3%; 
Soars Roebuck 66%, off 1%; Northern 
Pacific 73, up 1%; New York Central 
71%, up 11%; American Car & 
Foundry, 127%, up 1%;. Mexican 
Petroleum’ 95%, up %. 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Although~ ¢on- 
siderable strength was developed 
early in the.day, the wheat market 
weakened yesterday and closing 
prices were 14 to 1% points lower, 
with December at 1.03%. and May at 
1.08%. Corn was off fractionally, 
with December at 45% and May at 
50%. December rye 83%, May rye 87, 
December barley 56%, January: pork 
15.00, October lard 8.80, January lard 
8.62, March lard 8.85, May lard 9.05, 
October ribs 5.87, January ribs 7.45. 
May ribs 7.82. 


SPANISH FINANCING 
MADRID, Spain—The- Minister of 
Finance announces immediate opening 
of subscriptions to an issue of 5 per 
cent Treasury bonds. No-lHmit has: 
been Tixed On amount to be secured. 
Proceeds will be used to reimburse 
Bank of Spain for advances to the 
government and so far as possible to 

meet other urgent obligations. 


4 


| was a few months ago. 


| City of Saltillo and the State of Co-| ment is to be recorded among Ameri- 
| ahuila, according to H. M. Noel & Co.,/can financiers in favor of America 
| bankers of St. Louis, Missouri, who in|taking a more serious interest. in 
| 1899 and 1900 bought $235,000 City of | murope and acquiring a greater sense 
Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 6 per cent/of responsibility for what passes in 
water-works bonds, due 1920, and) this half of the world. While in Amer- 
$752,000 State of Coahuila de Zaragoza | ica a new sense of solidarity, of the 
6 per cent gold bonds, due 1940. An/|jnterdependence of the commerce of 
|agreement has been made with the | all countries, is manifesting itself, 
city to make payment of 1913 coupons | ;, France, too, there is a growing ap- 
| On water-works bonds immediately, | preciation of the need of cooperation— 
; and fer the State to pay by Novem-/ cooperation with Germany as well as 
bef 1. ; cooperation with America. 

Proposals for improving England’s; But for the-moment the chief point 
export trade by the credit system have|to note is the extreme sensitiveness 
been approved by the Cabinet com-!|of the Paris Bourse to general world 
mittee on unemployment, including the | conditions which have brought down 
‘allocation of £12,000,000 to banks,|prices of shares all round. 
which will act as government agents, | eae LEAR EIR 


says The Evening Standard. The gov-/ NATIONS ADOPTING 
ernment guarantees to oe eo MORE. RIGID TARIFF 


porting to. certain countries, 

said, will be raised from 50 per cent | 
of the value of the goods to be @X-| wasHINGTON, District of Columbia 
ported to 75 per cent. |—Nations are adopting more rigid 


An application for $3,000,000 has}systems of import and export tariffs 
been requested of the United States|in order, to protect home industries, 
house committee on territories for | according to reports to tne United 
improvements to the Alaska Railroad. | States Federal Reserve Board. Many 
The legislation is favored by the/| nations have forged ahead of the 
United States Department of the In- | United States in erecting tariff bar- 
terior, which is seeking the com-/|riers to guard against “dumping and 
pletion of the line tn order to facilitate; other dangers.” 
transportation problems tn that terri- “In all cases the tendency has been 
tory. It is not thought likely the ap-|to increase rather than to reduce 
propriation will become available be-| rates. Increases in government ex- 
fore next spring. penditures since the war have been 
Notwithstanding that the 180 con-| ‘Me cause of advances. The restric- 

tion of imports in order to pay foreign 


ne 


— 


fectionary factories were kept busy in| 
South Africa during 1920, there was | debts is a determining factor with 
imported into the Union confectionery | Germany and some other countries 
valued at $2,832,508, compared with | Whose financial streneth has been 
$834,011 in 1919 and $1,231,257 in 1913, | seriously impaired. In case of the 
according to the United States Com-| ®tTonger countries anti- 
merce Department. The United States | dumping provisions have been com- 
supplied less than 10 per cent of the} mon. 

‘imports of sweets during 1920, the; Nations generally are 


greater portion having been supplied | Sive ample protection to all “key” 
by British manufacturers. industries and those that are con- 


Nii icihinenils talnn: human ib whit | &-dered essential from a defense point 
sale commodity prices, compiled by Peete aielae’ bile cre character- 
the London Statist, shows a decrease | jzoq by provisions for import duties 
‘of 6.1 points during September, the | Seg whys oe 
total now. etanding at 149.4, amaiaat | on goods being brought into a country 
156.5 on August 31. The drop ariae | at prices less than the cost of produc- 
August was 2.7 points. The compile- |" in the place of origin. In some 
stom. is How at the lowest level aince | cases provisions are adopted to elimi- 
the turn in prices came and contrasts | ane aoe Scvantages - oe 
with the peak of 266.1 at the end of | Countries with depreciated exchanges. 
April, 1920. , 


Polish National Bank note issues 
totaled 133,734,200,000 marks at the 
efid of August, against 102,697,300,000' 
at the end of June and 94,575,000,000 | 


on May 31. 
|Bank and the Laenderbank into for- 
LACKAWANNA STEEL SHIPMENTS ‘eign institutions before October 7 was 
NEW YORK, New York—Shipmenta | an abSolute necessity.. Delay or a 
by the Lackawanna Steel Company in| refusal could only make the situation 
September amounted to 32,000 tons,' worse. Mr.- Spencer Smith, he said, 
and it is stated in quarters close to the had been sent to Vienna by the Bank 
management that the shinments this /of England to help remove the present 
month wll be in excess of those fig- | difficulties, and he had stated clearly 
ures. In August the company sent | that the date mentioned was definite, 
out 20,000 tons of steel from its plants. | and in the event of a refusal the Bank 
The Lackawanna company has been | of England could take no further in- 
reducing inventories steadily, officials terest in the matter. The Chancellor, 
say, and the outlook is better than it | therefore, appealed for a speedy fa- 
| vorable decision. 


so-called 


moving to 


ee 


AUSTRIAN BANK PROBLEM 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
VIENNA, Austria -— Chancellor 
Schober stated recently in the Finance 
Commission that agreement for the 
‘transformation of the Anglo-Austrian 
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GE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS: 


; place in Belfast; 


reasons it was. de 
“¥ sue venue, ahd once 
@ match, ‘as last year, at 
awit ie 
at he Bngitsh League team, 
cen ewer eeeritatives of 10 
he Iris’ ‘League side, drawn 
aly five > clubs, looked, on paper, 
y likely to lose. However, it 
it. ‘in a’ manner worthy 
Meek ran the Englisb- 
e dep ons of 
ica’ clubs have 
nd ofa great ‘amount of 
) ee en her home 
are 1 still very nd make 
y esse by dash 


£4 
ob exostgit show against the 
, it seems likely that 
m will not under- 
fot its fixture on 
r, there were ob- 
. in the attack, and 

possible, be reme 
se as. a whole. was splendid, 
‘two better backs than 
and James Curran could 
ee 24 in Irelanti. Herbert 
av fine goal keeper, and the 
k lin -eomposed of Robert 
| Seraggs and William 
“hardly be improved 
the English League, 
‘ds really did. them- 
Emowerer and these were 
Swing men, William 
McCracken. Sam- 
rt very clever, but he 
right build for an ex- 
er, James Chambers 
hine in ‘the. center, nor did 
ins at outside left. Had 
shown their usual good 
ra aoe might have 
| h League for the 


be. made, then, in 
team, the positions 
center-forward and 
“qoest likely receive 
na pe setae Si 
ju nclus 
right wing. Patrick 
= = iatlery might prove 
piv line, and James 
4 cae i can usually be 
mat outside-left Of course, 
yitwrrd \ other SS onl alc 
to: are nD 0 
urthermore, ‘it is possible that 
| ctor of the team will experi- 
ere and there in their uae 
tx ps in’ ey 
ea 
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TRALIA 4 WOMEN 
IKE FIELD HOCKEY 


See Custecian Acionse Monitor 
LAIDE, South Australia—F'eld 
; ge sport with Aus- 

m1, and an interstate 


er 
7 
+ — 
ae 
ones 


.. The carnival ended in 

and Tasmania tying 
with New South Wsles 
Australia third, and 
Jt was decided to 
aerenye in. Perth, 


mag players have heen 
ng their respective states, 
put! ‘beg men have been 
ctoria. For the first time 
ng of the war thor- 
ative hockey teams 
rne and after a first- 
‘a draw, each side 
Less interest attached 
1's victory over Vic- 
gel as the visitors 
the stronger. : 
_ Melbourne universities 
rivals on the hockey 
from Sydney was 
inter-varsity hockey 
by 2 — tol 


re 


¥ KY . 


ner ; 
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himself. 


y carnival has been in| 


, Was | 
sénend, and Miss D. Hare of the: 
ag pares Club, ae 


NON-ENGLISHMEN 7 
WIN SWIM TITLES, 


Hs “Sommer of France, and 
Arne Borg of Sweden ‘Take 
200 and 220-Y ard Events 


‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — Two further 
swimming titles left England when 
the English 200-yard breast stroke and 
220-yard championships were decided 
recently, the former event being won 
by Leon Sommer of France, and the 
latter by Arne Borg of Sweden,.a mem- 
ber of, the Swedish swimming team 
which has recently been touring Eng- 
land. Sommer’s victory in the 200- 
yard breast stroke was a most credit- 
able performance. There were 10 
competitors for the title, and this ne- 
cessitated two heats. Inthe first of 
these Sommer just managed to win in 
2m. 52 1-5s., W. Stohey of Hudders-} 
field Swimming Club, finishing second. 
R. G. Lassam of Polytechnic Swim- 
ming Club, the holder of the cham- 
pionship title, ;won the second heat in 
8m. 2s. without unduly extending 


' 


Then came the final.’ Stoney took 
the lead after the dive in, and retained 


‘it until half the distance had been 


covered, Sommer swimming in the 
second position. The closing stages 
of the race provided some excitement, 
for, when only 20 yards remained, 
Sommer, Stoney and Hamblin were 


traveling néck and neck and Lassam’ 
was far in the rear. With only 15 yards 


to go, Sommer managed to get in 
front, and finished a winner by barely 
one yard in 2m. 49 4-5s.. This is the 


first. occasion upon’ which a French- 


man has carried away an English 
swimming title. Sommer is the pres- 
ent national breast stroke champion 
of France over 200 meters. This year 
he ‘successfully defended his ‘title in 
the French championships, and, in do- 
ing so, lowered the record of 3m. 10s., 


established by himself, by 1 1-5s. 


' F. E. Beaurepaire of Australia, the 
holder of the English 220-yard cham- 
pionship, did not defend his title this 
year, and the race went to Arne Borg, 
who °F ge 1 4-58 ahead of J. G 
Hatfiel Middlesbrough Swimming 
Club, in 2m. 291-58. E. P. Peter, of 
Penguin Swimming Club, was, third, 
3s. behind Hatfield. Borg’s time is 
exactly the same as. Beaurepgire’s in 
Inst year’s c pionship, and: is, in- 
cidentally, the fastest recorded in the 
history of the race. 

The Swedish swimming team, since 
its arrival in England, had been very 
successful in matches against the 
leading English swimming clubs. One 
of the best performances recorded was 


the breaking of the 440 and 500-yard |. 


English records by Arne Borg. The 
former, stood at im. 24:2-5s: and ‘the 
latter at 6m. 2 4-5s., and the Swede 
was successful in his attacks upon 


| both, registering times of 5m. 18s. and 


6m. 1s. for the respective distances. 
Both the previous best times stood to 
the credit of Hatfield. Borg’s time 
for 600 yards is only 2 1-5s. worse 
than Norman Ross’ world record, es- 
tablished at Los Angeles in 1919. 


CRICKET ‘DATES F OR 
AUSTRALIAN SEASON 


Special to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office . 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Among 
the interstate cricket matches decided 
upon for the Australian season are 


the following: . : 
December 26, 27. 28—New South Wales 
vs. Victoria or Queensland second ‘elevens 


at Sydney. 
December 31, January 2 and 3—New 
South Wales vs. Victoria or Queensland 


at Sydney. 
January 13. 14, 16 and 17—New South 
Wales vs. Scuth Australia at Sydney. 
January °°, 27,, 28, '30—New South 


Wales vs. Victoria ‘at Sydney. 

In March, New South Wales will 
play the Marylebone Cricket Club 
amateur team which is to visit New 
Zealand. A South Australian” request 
for the playing of Colts’ matches be- 
tween South ,ustralia and New South 
Wales has been declined by this State. 


‘. W. ALLASON WINS PLUNGE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘BOOTLE, England—H. W. Allason 


- 


jot Cambridge University Swimming 


_|Club won the 


Lj Sin. . 


|} plu 


English -long-plunge 
championship, which was decided re- 
cently at Bootie. Allason’s winning 
was 78ft. 6in., the next, best 
being 72ft. 4in. by H. Davison, 
Smethwick, the holder of the title. 
G. B. Phillips of Plymouth ranked 
himself third with a plunge of 69ft. 
Allason has twice before won 
the English plunging chappionship, 
in 1910 and 1911. The record plunge 


jis S82ft. 7in., by W. Taflor, in 1906. 


The first long-plunge championship of 
England was held in 1883. Previous 
to 1893 the time occupied in plunging 
was not taken into consideration, but 
after that date a time limit of 60s. 


“Special to: to The Christtan ae Monttor 
from its Western News Office 

AMES, Yowa—Whether or. not the 
lowa State College cross-country team 
can repeat its performances of the 
last two years in winning the Mis-| 
sour! Valley Conference ‘and Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic Asso- 
ciation championships.depends largely 
on the ability. of the coaches to 
develop mew men. of’ ability to run 
with the, three’ varsity men from last 
year’s tedm:who are ‘still in college. 

In Capt. W. EB. Frevett ’22, Lloyd. 
Rathbun °22 and B. A. Webb ‘22, the 
cross-country coaches have three reg- 
ulars who are among the most con- 
‘sistent cross-country runners in the 
middie west. They have all been train- 
ing since the opening of college. The 
other members of the team will be 
chosen ‘from: a squad of between 30: 
and 40, which includes several men 
who have shown promise in the dis- 
tance events. 

Two new coaches are directing the 
work of the cross-country squad. A. 
N. Smith has been’ added to the coach- 
ing staff this fall ds head coach and 
trainer. Smith came to Iowa State 
College from the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, where he was in charge 
of track. He;had previously been at 
the Un iversity of Maine and in 1912 
was assistant trainer to the United 
States team at the Olympic games at 
|Stockholm, Sweden. Smith is assisted 
by S. S: Graham, captain of the 1920 
team. 

Captain Frevert has already won. 
two letters fer cross-country work. 
He finished among the leaders in the 
Western Conference race at Urbana,’ 


1 Tlinois, last fall, a contest in’ which 


all five of the Iowa State runners 
crossed the tape among the first 10 
to finish, making a low score of 32 
points against 78 for their mearest 
cpponents. In this race Rathbun was 
the fourth to finish. Webb’s best dis- 
tance is the. half-mile, and he has 
been better known as a member of 
‘the Ames relay teams than as a cross- 
country runner. He was a member 
of the relay team’which set the United 
Statés record for two miles at the 
Drake relay ‘carnival last year. His 
unusual endurance and easy stride 
make it practical,showever, for him 
to go the longer distance required of 
the cross-country men. 

Several distance Wen on ‘ast 
spring’s track team are the most 
promising material for the vacant po- 
sitions. M. J. Channer '22, and M. H. 
Ftrown ’23 have run the mile and two- 
mile races. Channer was alsé a mem- 
ber of the second cross-country team 
of a year ago. Dale Merwin 22 and 
EK. L. Bierbaum ’22 are'milers who 
are showing ability in the five-mile 
run. 

The team will compete in the first 
face’ of the season here Saturday 
‘against the téam representing the 
University of Kansas. Two other 
meets are on the Ames Schedule, the 
Western Conference race at Blooming- 
ton, and the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence’ “championship at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, the: date for which is 
November 12. Iowa State has won 
the title. in’ both conferences for the 
last three years. 


RACING CLUB AND 
CLICHY DRAW, 1TO! 


Start Is Made in Football Cham- 
pionships of Paris and North 
of France on September 25 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
‘Science Monitor 

“-PARIS, France—-A start was made 
with the 1921-22 Association Football 
League championships of Paris and | 
the North of France on September 25, 
the games being attended by large 
numbers: of spectators. In Paris the 
most surprising ‘result was probably 
the draw between the Racing Club 
de. France and the Union Sportive 
|Athlétique de Clichy... The Racing” 
men, with their experience and repu- 
tation, were confidently expected to 
make short work of their opponents, 
but the latter showed greatly im- 
proved form. The Racing Club con- 
fined play mostly to ‘the Clichy end 
of the field in the first half, dnd 
opened the scoring. A Clichy man 
went off the field later, and it was 
when they had only 16 men that the 
Union ‘obtained the equatizing goal. 
The score at half-time stood at 1 to 
1, and neither team again found the 
net. 

The Club Francais representatives 
opposed Olympique, the champion 
team of Paris, and, although they lost 
by 0 to 2, they kept the Olympique 
players.’ fully~ occupied. The Club 
Francais eleven was tlie better trained 
of the tao,. but the Olympique team 
was sufficiently brilliant individually 
tc offset any inferiority in combina- 
tion. The present champion team 
of France, the Red Star Club, opened 
its league season with an easy win by 
4 goals to 1 at the expense of Stade 
Francais. It was quite evident that | 
the Red Stars were the more accom- 
plished side, and the losers fell away 
badly toward the end. 

It could not be said that the Club 
Athlétique de Paris, although it de- 
feated the Association: Sportive 
Francaise by 3. goals to 1, gave a very 
convincing display. The Sportive 
term played a good, stolid game, but 
was weak forward. There was much 
brilliant play, however, in the match 


came into force. 


\between the Football Etoile Club de| 


|than the score of 4 to 1, in favor -of | 


‘| was that in which the Club Athlétique 


| petition by winning against 


j}ans reporting, though a number of 


‘eideations and Jeunesse ‘Athiittaue. de 
St. Ouen. The game was more even 


would appear to indicate. 


Levall 
est storing match of the day 


The h 


‘de la Société Générale and the Club 
Athiétique de Vitry participated. The 
’Vitry men are usually a difficult side 
to beat, but they ‘were soundly de- 
teated on this occasion by 5 goals to 2. 
Jn the north’ of France, 

matches ended in. decisive victories 
and one was drawn. Olympique gosto 
made a start in the league ~ 

a- 
tion Sportive de Tourcoing’ by 6 goals 
to 1. _The Racing Club de Roubaix 
did almost as well, and defeated the 
}Amical Club des Arts de Roubiax by 
5 to 0. Stade de Roubaix: gained a 
good win, if on a less extensive scale, 
over -Sporting Club de Fives, which 
lost. by 2 goals to 0. The Olympique 
Sporting Club de Boulogne appeared 
to have, the better of its match against 
the. Sporting Club @’Abbeville, but 
could not do more than equally share 
four goals. 


MONTANA HAVING 
AN ACTIVE SEASON 


College Football Teams of That 
State Have Entered Competi- 
. tion This, Fall With More 
Enthusiasm Than Ever Before 


_ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MISSOULA, Montana—Football has 
again taken its accustomed place in 
the ranks: of sports in Montana, with 
more enthusiasm being displayed in 
the success of the great fall pastime 


than has been in evidence at any time 
‘in past history. Forty-five athletes, 
representing the Montana State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Bozeman, went 
into a preliminary training camp this 
fall, the first ever established in Mon- 
tana gridiron circles. 

At Montana State University, Mis- 
seula, practice commenced September 
15, the ferst day on which gridiron 
Squads could open their fall campaign 
under the Northwestern Conference 
rules. At the State School of Mines, 
Butte, practice began September 12, 
with the opening of school, two weeks 
in advance of any of the other staté 
institutions. 

Coach B. W. Bierman, in his third 
year at the State University at Mis- 
soula, has a fair number of regulars 
from the 1920 state championship eleven 
back to act as a nucleus for the veter- 


promising candidates were lost by 
withdrawal from the Missoula college. 
Since 1908 the State University has 
retained the football championship 
each season, though having been held 
to tie scores by the State College of 
‘Bozemen twice during that period, ‘in 
1916 and 1919. Otherwise the team 
from Missoula has won each of its 
struggles with collegiate elevens from 
Montana for the past 12 vears. 

Capt. Steven. Sullivan °22, halfback, 
is playing his fourth season at Mon- 
tana this year. Other veterans are 
Thomas McGowan ’23, tackle: Harvey 
Elliott '23, guard; Dwight Carver ’22, 
end or guard; James Dorsey ‘22, end; 
Fred Daylis '22, end; James Morris 


'23, end; J. M. Madsen ’23, end: Theo- 
dore Ramsey °23, guard; Boyd van 
Horn °22, guard on the 1917 team: 
L, L. Higbee ’22, halfback; James | 
Lambert °23, quarterback; ” Harold| 
Baird ‘23, fullback; E. Wy-Barry ’23, | 
halfback; E. P. Keeley 22, quarter- 
back and Gilbert Porter '24, quarter- | 
back. New mén reporting include | 
Oscar Anderson ‘23, halfback or end; 
M. E. Egeberg '24, halfback: Theodore | 
Plummer °24 halfback; J. E. Dahlberg | 
"24, tackle, a younger brother of last. 
year’s captain; Robert’ Egan ’24, end; | 
Oscar Levin ’23, tackle, and a number | 
of other new men. 

For the first time the head coach 
has the assistance of an aide in devel- 
oping the eleven. H. F. Adams, quarter- 
back of last year’s Montana eleven, 
who graduated this sprimg, is help- 
ing tutor the backfield while develop- 
ing a freshman squad. 

Coach D. V. Graves, former Texas 
Agricultural College and University 
of Alabama football mentor, is back 


for a second season at Montana State 
College, Bozeman. His veterans at 
the training camp in the Madison! 
' Mountains were Capt. P. E. Morphey | 
"22, tackie; John Mashin °22, end; 
D. R. Richards, '28, end;: Leon Mac- 
Donald '23, tackle or guard: ‘J. Knight 
'23, guard; B. E. Robertson ’22, guard: 
F’. Ashbury ’23, center; B. E. McCar- 
ren ‘28, quarterback; S. McDonald 
‘23, halfback; W. Bryan ’22, halfback; 
and a number of last year’s. second- 
string men and freshmen performers, 
among them Leon MacDonald '24, and 
Joseph Mares ‘24, two 200-pound 
tackles. 

Coach C. F. Pittser at the State 
School of Mines has his squad in stich 
shape that he hopes to put the Butte 
school permanently on a solid foot- 
ball basis. Capt. Joseph Borel ’23, 
at.tackle, heads the team, with seven 
veterans of last- year’s squad to assist 
him. 

Eleven letter men returned to the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho, 
where Thomas Kelley, years ago a 


star lineman for the 
Chicago remains at the helm., Idaho'! 
lost two conference games by a single 
| touchdown early last fall, but were 
unbeatable’ thereafter. A difficult 
schedule of eight games has been ar- 
ranged, including four Northwestern 
Conference contests and battles with 
| the Gonzaga University, Wyoming, and 


Utah elevens: 


Coach R. V. Borleske at Whitman 
University has high ‘hopes of develop- 
ing a successful] team for a seven- 
game schedule, but will have a num- 
ber of veterans on hand. 


University of | 


|Minnesota from Ohio last 


SIX IMPORTANT — 
_ GAMES SATURDAY 


Intercollegiate Conference Ath- 
letic Association Football 
Teams in Decisive Matches— 


 caameg Meets: ha rinceton 


INTERCOLLEGTA E CONFERENCE A. 
a eNaoR, L yn nga 
Won Lost. P.C. 
‘ eg 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Seven of the 10 
football elevens in the Intercollegiate 
Conference Athletic Association are 
to be engaged-in battles this Satur- 
day. One of these is to be involved 


ir an important intersectional affair; 
the other six are to enter games which 
bear decisively on the race for the 
championship of the “Big Ten.” 

With one of the most’ powerful at- 
tacking teams it has had in many 
years,’ University. of Chicago goes 
east to measure ability with Prince- 
ton University, at Princeton, New 
Jersey. This is thought to be the first 
intersectional encounter of the season 
between teams of fairly equal strength 
that truly represent the game of foot- 
ball as played in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Prof. A. A. Stagg, athletic director 
at Chicago, has three backfield com- 
binations. He can use these sets 
alternately, as they are approximately 
of equal power. The same .cannot 
be said of the line, although it is a 
strong and reliable one. With a bril- 
liant backfield and just an average 
line, the Maroons probably will have 
to rely on an open game, with end 
runs and forward passes featuring the 
attack. 

It is to be noted that Chicago had a 
respite from conflict last Saturday, 
giving it two weeks of uninterrupted 
drill.and development for the eastern 
test. The Maroon should have its full 
strength ready to deliver this.Satur- 
cay. There is little choice for Pro- 
fessor Stagg in picking his line for 
the Tiger battle, as the regular for- 
ward wall has pretty definitely defined 
itself. In the backfield he has a wide 
choice. A good combination to start 
with would be Milton Romney ’23 at 
quarterback, R. M. Cole ’21 and J. M. 
Pyott '23 at halfbacks, and W. L. Zorn 
"24 at fullback. These men have dis- 
played ability, e.ch in several depart- 
ments of the game, in the two 
Conference battles won by Chicago. 

Of the three tilts in the Conference 
race, the visit of Ohio State University 
to University of Michigan should at- 
tract the most attention. Ohio won 
the championship last year and gave 
indication of sustaining its record by 
defeating. University of Minnesota, 
27 to 0, last week. D. W. Trott ’22 
put up an especially stiff defense at 
guard against heavier Gopher op- 
ponents. , 

This. will be the first Conference 
appearance this year for Michigan, 
which will celebrate the occagion by 
dedicating its’ new stadium. The 


‘R. Myers °23, Illinois, 6—2, 4—6, 6— 


stadium seats some 40,000 specta- 
|tcrs. Ann Arbor itself could not be 
expected to fill such an amphitheater: | 
it relies on drawi.g spectators from 
| Detroit. 

Favorable showings made by the 
Wolverines in preparatory contests so 
|far this season have aroused wide- | 
'spread interest and bright hopes for | 
the Conference race. Coach F. H. 
Yost has been well satisfied with the 
| development of his team. Last week 
Paul Goebel ’23, a veteran end, and 
Harry Kipke ’24, halfback, performed 
brilliantly in aiding the victory of 
30 to 0 over Michigan Agricultural 
College. 

An interesting contest is scheduled 
at Urbana, Illinois, with University 
of Wisconsin facing University of II- 
linois. The Badgers in a 27-to-0 vic- 
tory over Northwestern University last 
Saturday revealed an all-round -foot- 
bali machine, with a formidable jine, 
and splendid teamwork in the back- 
field. Both in pla, from scrimmage 
and in returning punts, Coach J. R. 
| Richards’ team displayed the best in- 
terference for runners seen so far 
this season. R. F. Williams ’23, half- 
back, did some brilliant open-field 
running, and A. C. Elliott ’23 at the 
other halfback post, smashed the line 
for good gains. At quarterback, E. 
G. Gibson '23 manipulated the team 
creditably and advanced the ball him- 
self on several occasions. 

An unexpected defeat was received 
by Illinois at Iowa City, Iowa. when 
University of lowa smashed the Illini 
line for two touchdowns; the score 
being 14 to 2. This was a reversal 
of precedent established in recent 
years, and doubtless convinced Coach 
R. C. Zuppke’s players that they must 
improve considerably to hold Wiscon- 
sin and other Conference teams. D. C. 
Peden ‘22 at halfback was the only 
player who was able to gain con- 
sistently. 

The third of the Conference contests 
is that between University of Indiana 
and University of Minnesota at -Min- 


neapolis. With two weeks in which to} 


repair the team the Hoosiers broughi | 


back from Harvard, it should be in| 
top form for the Gopher battle. 

After it won its first Conference | 
game, the decisive defeat received by | 
week was | 
not looked for. The absence of A. C. | 
Oss °22, star: halfback, was: no doubt | 
keenly felt. Coach H. L. Williams | 
has @ heavy line, and before the sea- 
son is over he should develop a back- 
field that does not depend. entirely on 
one star. It has become a byword| 


in the Conference that Coach Williams’ 
teams are slow to-come tq the height 


of their ability, but that on an aver-/; 


age he produces a strong team. ‘ 

Northwestern University, Purdue 
University and. University of lowa 
have no engagements scheduled this} 
week, Purdue was thoroughly downed 
last week by Notre Dame 33 to 0.- 

Iowa's showing 'to date has been 
the surprise of the Conference. With |- 
none but last. year’s veterans to base 
their hopes on, the Hawkeyes did not 
expect any better showing than was 
made during the~last- two years. It 
now: appears that these veterans have} 
gained something from their experi- 
ence, and are to be formidable con- 
tenders for Conference honors. A 
powerful fullback has been developed 
in-G. C. Locke ’23, who did not make 
any particular mark previous to this 
season, Last week he ‘smashed the 
Illinois line for two touchdowns, com- 
pletely eclipsing for thé time his team 
mate, M. A. Devine ’22, who has been 
judged the most. brilliant all-round 
quarterback in the conference. F. L. 
Slater "22, at tackle, another veteran, 
rolled back the Illini liné to make 
many of Locke's gains. 
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OKLAHOMA WINS 
FROM ILLINOIS 


Former Takes Six of the Eleven 
Matches Played in Dual 
Lawn ‘Tennis Competition! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 
NORMAN, Oklahoma — The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma lawn tennis team 
defeated the University of THllinois 
court men, six out of eleven matches 


played on the Oklahoma courts Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The Illinois men led the Oklahoma 
athletes three matches out of five 
played at the call of play on account 
of darkness Monday night, but. the 
Oklahoma four reversed the court 
Tuesday and took four out of six 
matches played. The Oklahomans 
won two of three doubles matches 


WALTER FRANKLIN 
BEATS J. B, KEOGH 


Former Causes a Surprise -by 
Winning, | 25 to 69, in Pocket 
Billiard ‘Tournament Match 

‘UNITED STATES POCKET BILLIARD 


CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 
Lost 


Arthur Woods. 

R. E. Greenleaf 

T. A. Hueston 

Arthur Church 

James Maturo ........ 


Walter Frahklin 
Michael Kovach 
Benjamin Alien 
W. F. de Langh 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Walter Franklin of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, caused a surprise in the United 
States national pocket billiard cham- 
pionship tournament here Wednesday 
afternoon when he defeated. B. Keogh 
of Rochester, New Yark, the. former 
United States national title-holder by 
the score of 125 to 69. The westerner 
had a high run of 38 while Keogh's 


best effort was 16. Franklin played 
splendid pocket bililards and +thor- 
oughly deserved -his victory. The score 
by innings © 

, Walter Franklin—0 6 3 0 0 7 38 0 16 
0 0°24 2 27 3 0 2—128. Scratches—3. Net 
total—125. High run—38. 

J. B. Keogh—0 5 .0°0 139306035 
1 0 12 16—73. Scratehes—i. Net total 
—69. High run—16. 

In the other Wednesday match 
Michael Kovach of Trenton, the New 
Jersey state champion, defeated W. 
F. de Langh of Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania, in a long-drawn-out match, 125 
to 105. Scratches were plentiful, 
the winner making 18 and the loser 
16. “he score by innings: 
fichael Kovach—0 0 0 0 
04000052004 
0011002403810 
0'112002.713 0 


0 2 
atches — 18. Net total — 
°4 


6:11 
5 10 0 
0 1 0 
4 1 3 
Sec 12 


N 
0 
0 
0 
cr 
n— 


u 
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and .broke even in eight matches.) 
G. J. O'Connell, Oklahoma ‘24, de- | 
feated George Preucil, lillinois | 
'22, 6—2, 6—1, in the first match of| 
the singles Monday and in this match) 
O'Connell displayed the most brilliant 
tennis of the entire 11 matches. F. 
R. Myers, Illinois ’23, was the stead- 
iest and most accomplished visitor 
and he played against B. K. Parks, 
Oklahoma ’22, Oklahoma’s. leading ten- 
nis star, throughout the play in the 
singles, Parks ss caeanestal each time. 
The summary: ' 
MONDAY'S PLAY—Singlies 
G. J. O'Connell '24. Oklahoma, defeated | 


Geroge Preucil °22, Illinols, 62, 6—1. 
B. K. Parks °22, Oklahoma, or F 


M. Dubach ‘24, Illinois, ay: F. S. 
Riley °24, Oklahoma, 6—1l1, 6—1. 

B. W. Storer °'22, Illinols, defeated J. 
H. Harrington "24, ‘Oklahoma, 6—4, esditing 
Doubles 
RB. W. Storer and M. Dubach, fillinois, 
defeated J. H. Harrington and Don 

Brunskill, Oklahoma, 6—1, 3—6, 6—4. 
George Preucil and F. R. Myers, Illi- 


Former national champion Benjamin 
Allen of Kansas City, Missouri, met 
with a surprising setback -when he was 
beaten Tuésday night by Arthur 
Church of Yonkers, New York, by the 
score of 125 to 104. This is the first 
big tournament that Church has ever 
participated in. He made a high run 
of 25, while Allen’s best run was 16. 
Allen’s carelessness virtually cost him 
the game. 

In the other Tuesday night match, 
‘Walter Franklin of Kansas City, 
Missouri, in his first national tourna- 
ment debut in the east. was beaten by 
James Maturo, formerly of Denver, 
Colorado, but now of NewYork, New 
York, the final score being 125 to 86. 
It was a long drawn out match, re- 
quiring 42 innings. although. Maturo 
'twite had runs o 
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MARSHAL FOCH TO SEE GAME 


nois, and B. K. Parks and G. J. O'Connell, 
8—10, 6—2, called. 


TUESDAY'S PLAY—Singles 
G. J. O'Connell, Oklahoma, defeated B. 
W. Storer, LilMnois, 6—8, 6—4. 
George Preucil, Illinois, defeated J. H. 
Harrington, Oklahoma, 7-5, 6—1. 


NEW YORK, New York—Marshal 
Foch, allied generalissimo, will take 
in at least one American college foot- 
ball game during his visit to the 
United States. Franklin D’Olier, 
former commander of the American 


B. K. Parks, Oklahoma, defeated F. R. 
Myers, Illinois, 6—1, 6—L 

M. Dubach, Illinois, defeated 
Brunskill, Oklahoma, 6—-3, 6—1. 

Doubles 

G. J. O'Connell and B. K. Parks, Okla-| 
homa, defeated F. R. Myers and George | 
Preucil, INinois, 6—8, 6—3, 6—4. 

J. ‘H. Harrington and Don Brunskill, 
Oklahoma, defeated M. Dubach and B. W. 
Storer, Illinois, 11—13, 6—0, 6—3. 


Don | 
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WESTERN FOOTBALL |, SCORES | 
NORTHWESTERN INDIANA 
0—Beloit 47—Franklin 
0—Chicago 29—Kalamazoo 
0—Minnesota 0—Harvard ... 
0— Wisconsin 


— 


0 


~e GO 
. 0) 
19) 


103 76 
OHIO STATE 
°*s OO. Wesleyan. ‘0 


0—Oberlin 
27—Minnesota 


19 


WISCONSIN. | 
28—Lawrence .. 0: 
2i1—S. Dakota S.. 3 
27+Northw’ern . 0} 


79 3| 


CHICAGO MICHIGAN | 
4i—Northw’ern . 44—Mt. Union... 0 
9— Purdue f41—Case 0 | 

30—Mich. A. C. . 0} 


55 


138 
MINNESOTA 
19—No. Dakota 
28—Northw’ern. . 
0—Ohio State . 


PURDUE 


47 
ILLINOIS 
52—So. Dakota . 
10—Notre Dame 
14—ILllinois 
76 
GRINNELL 
256—Simpson 
3—lIowa State . 
13— Washington 


od 


51 


MISSOURI 
~36—Okla. A & M. 
$3.-St: Louis... 
17—Iowa State . 
85 
WASHINGTON KANSAS 
0 28-——-Washburn .. 


14—Grinnell 


24 

KANSAS STATE 
ji—Emporia ... 
21—Washington 


—_—— 


28 


NEBRASKA 
55— Wesleyan 
41—Haskel] 


« 0 
- OF 
96 ®) 
‘DRAKE 
‘?—Penn. Col. .. 
15—Kansas.. 


IOWA STATE 
°1—Grinnell 
14—Missouri 

57 


FISCHER 2 LEAVES, COLLEGE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—c. , 
H. Fischer, captain of the University ° 
|of Pennsylvania lawn tennis team, and 
one of the leading players in college 
ranks, has left the university and will | 
be ineligible to play in the intercol-. 
legiates next spring. 


35 


If this is agreeable, 
lenge will be sent November 15 for the 


- | Tellier 


Legion, has announced that Marshal 


|Foch has accepted an invitation to be 


his guest at the Yale-Princeton game 


‘at New Haven, Connecticut, on Novem- 


ber 12. He will sit on the Princeton 
side of the field during one half and 
‘on the Yale side during the other. 
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RULES MAY BE CHANGED 


LONDON, England (Tuesday) -—— 
Leading British yacht owners in the 
international six-meter class at a 
‘meeting here today decided to ask all 
the clubs interested ‘to agree that next 
year’s race be held under the rules of 
'the International Yacht Racing Union. 
a formal chal- 


en 


race in the United States of America 
next year. 


THREE NEW STADIUMS 


NEW YORK, New York—Columbia 
University plans to have three stadi- 


ums on its new 26-acre athletic field 


at Two Hundred and Bighteenth 
Street and Broadway. The football 
amphitheater will be the largest of the 
trio, having a seating capacity of 
56,000. The track stadium will seat 
10,000 and the baseball stands 7(00. 
Ground will be broken early next 
year, it is announced, provided suf- 
ficient funds are assured by that time. 
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_ NICHOLS WINS TITLE 

HAMILTON, Massachusetts — Gil- 
bert Nichols of Providence, Rhode 
Island, won the New England pro- 
fessional golf championship for 1921 
over the links of the Myopia Club 
Monday with a card of 156.  Lonis 
of the Brae-Burn Country 
Club was second with 157. 


SCHOOLS 


THREE MONTHS TOD 


SECRE'TARYSHIP 


~~, THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


'SECRETARIES 


342 Madison Ave. N. Y. C 
Vanderbilt 4039. , Y. M. WHEAT, Director 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address B-74, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 
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“Specia to The Christian Bclence Monitor 
pod its Western News Uttice 
season 


CHICAGO, Illinois — The 


2 r opened for the Chicago Symphony 
| Orchestra on the afternoon of October 


‘14. The program which was offered 
to the listeners who entirely filled 
Orchestra Hall—an audience exuber- 
atitly enthusiastic—did not offer any 
work which had not beén heard be- 
fore, yet its scheme of art was_not 
restricted to the older classics. — 

To be sure, Frederick Stock entered 
the lists upon an ‘ancient battlehorse, 
the t third Leonore overture by Bee- 
thoven; but even this venerable 
masterpiece had been subjected to a 
rejuvenating process by the con- 
ductor’s partial revision of its scoring 
in places where-deeper color or larger 


.| Sonority were required.- The result 


-/of this reto 


0 of Beethoven's 
overture, combined with the excep- 
tional brilliancy of its performance 
by the orchestra, was truly ‘stirring. 
‘In the interpretation of Tschaikow- 
sky’s fifth symphony, the fervidities 
of the mtisic. were raised to the nth 
degree by Mr. Stock and his per- 
formers. - 

Dohnanyi’s suite, which was played 
for the first time here by the Minneé- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra several 
years ago, was given a place on the 
program, There can be no doubt that 
the work well deserved the admirable 
performance which was given it. Doh- 
nanyi is not one of the pianist-com- 
posers who write for orchestra as if 
they were composing for their instru- 
ment. He had ideas to express when 
the suite was scored and knew how to 
set them forth to the best advantage. 

The remainder of the concert was 
devoted to the dance of nymphs and 
satyrs from Georg Schumann’s cantata 
“Amor and Psyche” and the overture 
to “Tannhéuser.” Schumann’s dance 
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not, perhaps, one of the things of art 
that add weight. and dignity to a sym- 
phonic scheme. A remarkable reading 
was given to Wagner's overture, which 
always has been one of the works that 
Mr. Stock has made a vehicle for the’: 
unfolding of his large interpretative 
abilities. 

A solo in Dohnanyi’s suite gave 
Jacques Gordon, the new concert- 
master, an opportunity to show that 
so far as tone was concerned he is an 
acquisition to the forces greatly to be 
esteemed. What he can do in the 
»| direction of virtuosity will be proved 
next week, when he will interpret the 
violin concerto by Glazounoff. 

Edward Collins, pianist, gave a 
recital on October 9. He has evoked 
no little-admiration in recent seasons 
by reason of his excellent abilities. 
Unfailing technical accuracy may be 

en for granted in. these days or 
transcendental execution, but Mr. Col- 
lin8 made it clear in his performance 
of works by Liszt, Chopin, and other 
composers that the saving grace of 
poetic musicianship is his to command. 


CANADA'S INTEREST 
IN EMPIRE UNITY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—Sir Robert 
Borden, former Prime Minister of 
Canada, is of the opinion that the 
most difficult problem that statesmen 
have ever had to deal with is that of 
establishing the British Empire upon 
a basis of complete equality and 
partnership, without bringing about 
severance with some of the nations 


which now comprise it. This opinion 
Sir Robert expressed in the last of 
three Marfieet lectures ‘which he 
delivered at the University of Toronto. 

Sir Robert criticized the conference 
of the prime ministers in’ Englané last 
May es retrogressive, stating that 
their declaration that no more cun- 
stitutional conferences can avail any- 
thing, is an abandonment of the work 
that had“ been accomplished. Since 
peace had been concluded, the foreign 
policy of Great Britain had remained 
the same as it was prior to 1914. That 
was not what the dominions desired, 
and it was imperative that this situa- 
tion should not be allowed to con- 
tinue. The dominions had been given 
to expect that they would have a voice 
in the dictation of all the policies 
which would affect them.‘ 

Sir Robert strongly supported the 
appointmeat of @ Canadian minister 
Washington, claiming at the 
arguments against such action were 
not worthy of presentation. “The 
permanency of democracy is by no 
means assured,” he said, “although if 
it should fail it has been a very 
worthy experiment. It is threatened 
from various angles at present. 

| representation in our govern- 


Group 
ments will not advance democracy. 
‘The party system is clumsy, but any 


on with the same limitations 
give no better service.” 

Sir Robert declared that Canada’s 

must be along nationalistic 

said that whatever influence 

he had éxercised toward securing an 

ual voice for the self-governing ¢o- 

s in imperial affairs had been 

by a desire that the Empire 
hold together. 
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‘states where it now exists are noted 
by observers of political movements. 
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the more easily controlled convention 
is the natural trend. 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


Whether the objection of party 
leaders to the direct primary is due to 

the enfranchisement of the women of 
the nation is a question which ob- 
servers cannot definitely answer. It 
is pointed out, however, that activity 
against the system has become more 
general since the Nineteenth Amend- |; 
ment was finally ratified. That the 
opposition should be predicated on the | 
entrance of women into politics as 
voters is explained by a somewhat 
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general apprehension among “old 
school” -partisans that the women will 
gain a too firm hold on party reins 
and nominations, doth locally and na- 
tionally. 

The influence of women over party 
selections is said by one observer to 
be “more adapted to the cleaner, more 
orderly and.educational possibilities of 
the direct primary than to the ‘rough 
and tumble’ of the party convention.” 
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It is also pointed out that many party 
leaders tend to view with dismay the 
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prospect of women holding many of 
the high offices, gaining them more 
easily through the direct primafy than 
they could through a party convention. 
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Bvidence of the salutary effect of an 
educational political campaign con- 
ducted in connection with a primary 
nomination campaign is found in the 
recent contest in Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. Four men were candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination 
for United States Representative. The 
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women voters entered actively into the 
campaign, standing as non-partisans 
and holding a large mass meeting at 
which the candidates expressed them- 
selves on the several pieces of con- 
structive legislation contained in a 
public welfare program. 

At the primary, which was also a 
special election, one of the largest 
primary votes was cast. The candi- 
date who was not exactly in tune with 
the party “standpatters” was nomin- 
ated, and later elected. It is pointed 
out that, had the convention system 
‘prevailed, the candidate of the “reg- 
ulars” would undoubtedly have been 
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nominated. Thus, it is urged, the elec- 
tion at once justified the primary and 
the value of an educational campaign 
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Particular, interest is being taken 
in the issue by the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters. On Satur- 
day evening, October 22, Albert J. 
Beveridge, former United States Sena- 
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AIMS OF PROHIBITION 
FORCES IN ONTARIO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

TORONTO, Ontario—The Ontario 
Branch of the Dominion _Alliance, 
which for over 45 years has fought for 
prohibition in ¢his Province, is at the 
present time $30,000 in debt by reason 
of expenses incurred at the last refer- 
endum campaign. 

The alliance enumerates big jobs 
immediately confronting and challéns- 
ing the temperance workers of Ontario: 
(1) to establish gains and insure the 
permanence of the legislation already 
securad; (2) to secure thorough law 
enforcement by the proper authorities 
and loyal law observance by the citi- 
zens; (3) ‘to improve existing laws by 
securing the enactment of needed 
amendments; (4) to secure complete 
dominion-wide prohibition, covering 
manufacture, importation and expor- 
tation. 


INVESTIGATION SHOWS 
BUSINESS IS BETTER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Ks Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Business is slightly better through- 
out the United States, Archer Wall 
Douglas, chairman of the committee 
of statistics and standards of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
finds. The brightest spot is the south, 
where “the story of the sudden rise 
in the price of cotton is a dramatic 
one,” Mr. Douglas points out. In 
August there seemed nothing ahead 


of a bad situation, but the government 
report in September changed the en- 
tire aspect of things. Obligations will 
now be met and the farmers will 
dispose of most of their cotton by the 
new year. 

Getting money into a region which 
had hardly seen any for a year or 
more had an immediate effect, and the 
good effects are expected to bé cumu- 
lative. 
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cording to records just compiled’ by 
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this year showed an increase of more 
than 17,000 over last year’s attend- 
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CANADA’S IMMIGRATION POLICY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec — “We are 
adopting a somewhat aggressive im- 
migration policy,” said T. D. Patullo, 
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Minister of Lands in British Colum- 
bia, in an address in Montreal 
recently. Mr. Patullo had just re- 
turned from London, where he dis- 
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Mr: Patullo went on to say. “We all 
want population, and must have it, 
and so we are all looking to the Brit- 
ish Isles. There has been a belief 
that we will get people too fast, and 
I would 
fear to see the cities fill too rapidly 
with population that cannot be assim- 
ilated. We should largely get the 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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like huge icicles. 


An Underground 


Cave 


In the little village of Adeisberg, in 
southern Austria, there is a famous 
grotto, which visitors come from long 
distances to see. Just beyond the 
village the entrance can be seen, a 
huge black tunnel in the side of the 
hill, from which a roaring river foams 
and thunders. This tunnel is the en- 
trance,to the grotto. 

Once inside the cave, you feel as 
though you were in a great cathedral 
with a vast black dome above, and all 
about, high, wide arches. - The lights 
that mark the way seem: like tiny 
sparks in a vast space of darkness. 
The path turns upward abruptly, and 
you pass through a gallery of rock, 
while the roar of the underground 
river grows fainter and fainter to 
your ears. In the light of the torches 
which are held by the guides, you see 
strange shapes standing about: trees, 
people with outstretched arms, in 
many different positions; animals, 
which seem to move in the flickering 
light of the torches. They are formed 
by the solid particles in the water that 
continually drips from the rocks 


‘above, and which makes a constant 


tinkling sound. — 
The guide shouts, and his voice 
echoes and re-echoes through the vast 


galleries. You pass a curtain of rock, 


crimson-edged, more than 40 feet 
long. More groups of statues stand 
about. You can hardly believe that 
some great sculptor has not been here 
doing a work that would have made 
him famous for all time! 

Soon you come out upon a level 
floor where tables and benches are 
set. Here the village people hold a 
festival every year. The Emperor him- 
self once attended one of these fes- 
tivals.  Stalactites and stalagmites 
project upward or hang downward, 
If touched with a 
stick they make a silvery, ringing 
sound. 

From the large chamber on for a 
mile and a half ratis have been laid, 
and small trucks take you along. But 


ithere is a side gallery where you may 


walk if you prefer. It passes along 
the brink of the precipice itself. 
There is a small rail to hold on to. 
Down, down you ‘Jook into the black 
darkness. You can hear the roar of 
the underground river flowing along 
among the rocks and you can see the 
glittering of a huge, century-old 
stalactite, 50 feet long by 10 or 12 
feet thick. The entire mountain side 
is filled with these apartments and 
labyrinths, many of them Qaes 
for miles. 

There isa “Leaning Tower,” ‘e “Gal- 
lery of Statues,” a “Dropping Foun- 
tain,” and many other wonders, which 
the traveler visits. Below the “Drop- 
ping Fountain” the rocky deposit in 
the ‘water has formed a huge sea- 
shell with all its exquisite curves 
perfectly marked. Beyond is the 
“Frozen Waterfall.” This at first sight 


UP. | seems to de a great sheet of sparkling, 


dashing water coming down one side 
of, the llery! But you hear no 
sound! you realize that it is 
balf stone and half ice! 

The farthest point of all, and the 
most wonderful, perhaps, is the “Polar 
Grotto.” Well named, indeed! One 
might be in the very heart of the 
polar regions. The floor is white, 
like snow. Huge “icicles” hang down 


Bring the comb and play upon it: Marching, here we come! 


from overhead: 


of apparent snow, with a polar bear, | 
for it looks for all the world like! 
one—standing on its top! And the’ 
air is cold, too,.so cold that you do: 
not stay long in this cave of wonders, 


but follow the guides -with their) 


flickering torches, back through these 
mazes oi arched galleries and cham- 
bers. As you step outdoors again, 
how bright the light of day seems! 


The First Hydrogen 
Balloon 


I wonder if-you know what hydro- 
gen is. WeH, anyway, it is a gas, 
ever so much lighter than air, and it 
is used very largely for filling bal- 


loons. The first time it was used in 


this way was in Paris, nearly 140 
years ago. Two brothers of the name 
of Montgolfier had made the discovery 
that if a light bag were filled with 
smoke it}would rise up in the air, and 
they had actually made a linen bag 
over 100 feet round ascend in this 
way. It was really because the smoke 
was hot that the balloon ascended, for 
hot air; as-you know, is lighter. than 
cold air, but they thought it was the 
smoke that did it. Anyway, soon 
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‘The first hydrogen balloon | 


afterward, it occurred to a famous 
chemist in Paris that if the bag were 
filled with hydrogen, instead of with 
smoke, it would ascend much more 
rapidly, and a public subscription was 
instituted in order to enable him to 
carry out his plan. 

Now hydrogen is not a particularly 
easy thing to make, at any rate in 
quantities sufficient to fill a balloon 
13 feet across. It was done by mix- 
ing sulphuric acid with iron filings, 
and passing the gas into the balloon 
through a leaden pipe. 

' All. Paris was interested in the 
matter, and, every day, crowds gath- 
ered to see the balloon slowly filling 
itself. It took no less than three 
days. But, at last, on August 26, 1783, 

the presence of an immense crowd, 


hich filled every part of a place} 


called the Champ de Mars, the bal- 


loon was liberated, and rose rapidly }- 


to a height of 3000 feet. It remained 
in the air for about three-quarters of 
an hour, and finally came to earth 
again, some 15 miles away. 


snowy whiteness all | 
around you, and near you a big drift | 


Marching Song 


|Bring the comb and play upon it! 
Marching, here we come! 
Willie cocks his highland bonnet, 


: Johnie beats the drum. 

Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a Grenadier! 


All in the most martial manner 

Marching double quick; 
‘While the napkin like a banner 
Waves upon the stick! 


Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great Commander Jane! 
Now that we've been round the village, 
Let’s go home again. 
—R. L. Stevenson, “A Child’s Garden 
of Verse.” 


Hidden Countries 


In each of the following. sentences 
is the name of a country. The letters 
spelling the words are in their exact 
erder. Can you find them? 

1. The lioness gave her little cub 
a playful cuff with her paw. 

2. Never put off making hay till the 
clouds cover the sun. 

3. A good teacher will tell the pupil 
how a lesson should be learned. 

4. The mariner noiselessly floating 
down the Po landed without being 
discovered. 

5. I saw in the car men I am sure 
were going to the artist’s exhibition. 

6. He made on a tree near the 
den, marks which would indicate its 
location. 

7. The explorers went off inland in 
their search for rare orchids. 

8. Is that a panther? I call it a 
lynx. ) 

§. Your arguments are sound. 1 
agree. Cement is a good building 
material. 

10. The Turk eyes with longing the 
distant minarets of Mecca. 

The answers will be given next 
Thursday. 

Answers to last week’s puzzle, 
“Hidden Animals.” 

Calf. 
Dog. . 
Cow. 
Lion. 
Moose. 
Deer. 
Weasel. 
Panther. 


The Children’s Flower 


The schoolroom was bright and gay, 
with vases of dandelions before each 
of the windows. You see, some of the 
children had been on a picnic the 
day before, and they had gathered 
whole armfuls of dandelions with 
which to decorate the schoolroom. 
Miss Adams, who was the teacher, 
bad been presented with an especially 
lovely bouquet for her own desk, and 
then the children had busied them- 
selves placing the little yellow flowers 
around the schoolroom. When they 
had finished, Miss Adams said: 

“Now, children, who would like to 
know the story of the dandelions?” 

‘“We would. Do tell us, please,” 
they answered in chorus. 

“Well, you see, it was this way,” 
began Miss Adams. The Orchid was 
once giving a party, to which all of 
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the other flowers were invited. At-the 
close of the festivities it was pro- 
'posed that each guest should choose 
| where he would like to live and then 
build his own little nook in his chosen 
| surroundings. 
‘*Beautiful Rose,’ asked the hostess, 
& where would you like to be?’ 
“‘*Oh,’ answered the Rose, ‘I would 
like to be on a lovely bush standing 
out in a beautiful garden, showing 
my head among the green so that all 
May see me and admire me, and per- 


to someone dear.’ 

“*I choose a garden bed for my 
home,’ said the Tulip, ‘where I can 
show my lovely head amongst the 
green and be admired by all the 
passers-by.’ 

“*T, too, choose a garden,’ said the 
Pansy. ‘I would like to live in beauti- 
ful clusters, where every one who 
comes and goes may see me and love 
me, and say: Just look at these dar- 
ling little pansy faces. We must take 
some home with s.’ 

“ ‘And little Violet, where would you 
like to live?’ the Orchid askcd. 

“I, too, would like to be admired,’ 
the Violet replied; ‘but if I may, I 
would like to live in a nice shady 
corner, half hidden down amongst the 
grass, so that those who want me will 
search for me untij they have whole 
clusters. Then they can see my 
beautiful violet faces, and they will 
think, Whoever would have thought 
that modest little Violet was so fra- 
grant and beautiful! What a wel- 
come gtft she is!’ 

“And the Lily of the Valley chimed 
in, ‘A nice shady spot I would like, too, 
where my dainty little white cups 
may catch the morning’s dew.’ 

“The Hollyhock said, ‘For me, I 
would like to stand, in stately grace, 
against the garden wajJl, so that all 
who come and go may see how beauti- 
ful I am.’ 

“‘T would like,’ said the Morning- 
glory, ‘to climb over my lady’s porch, 
and make a pleasant shade inside, 
while every morning I show my bright 
blossoms to be admired: by :|the pass- 
ers-by.’ 

“*We,’ said the Daisy, the Butter- 
cup, and the Clover, ‘would dance in 
the open meadow, where we can sway 
with the wind, while making the coun- 
try beautiful.’ | 

“But when the little Yellow Dande- 
lion’s turn came, it only said, ‘Gra- 
cious Orchid, whether in the garden, 


alley I care not, so long as I am where 
the children are. I, too, .want to be 
loved and used as loving gifts, but I 
want to be always with the children, 
and to be their very own messenger. 
So just let me run wild wherever the 


children play, wherever they'll see me, | 


wherever they can find me.’ 

“And so it was that the Rose, Tulip, 
the Pansy, and the Hollyhock were 
given their chosen places in beauteous 
gardens; the Violet and the Lily of the 
Valley their. shady nooks; the Morn- 
ing-glory her lady’s porch; and the 
Daisy, the Buttercup, and the Clover 
their open meadow; but the little 
Yellow Dandelion grows wherever the 
children ‘play—in the garden, in the 
meadow, and even in the city streets, 
and in cobbled alleys, pushing its 
bright yellow head up from between 
the stones.’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed the children, “then 
no wonder we all love the little Yellow 
Dandelion se much. Why it is our 


very own flower.” 


haps sometime I may be made a gift, 


in the open. meadow, or in the city | 
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To the Wood 


Sing a song of lovely May, 

Birds, and buds, and blossoms gay, 
By the wood stream let us stray 
To spend a happy holiday. 


It is a fine fresh day and the Duffs 
are'out for pinkies and cowslips, 
many bunches of which they gather 
every spring to send to the wee folks 
in the big, busy town. They take the 
narrow path by the stream through 
the wood, for all along the bank and 
every here and there beside the moss- 
covered stones and logs are clumps 
of lovely primroses. 


Now and again they stop, arrange 
their flowers in neat bunches with 
a collar of leaves all round and then 
play horses, seated astride those mossy 
old tree trunks which are lying in 
such a way as to foll from side to 
side. There is no end to the tinfe 
spent with little animal friends that 
they meet on.their way, and the wee 


quiet peeps to be taken into secret. 


nests to see how the young families 
are faring. Water Wagtail is a spe- 
cial favorite. Her nest is down among 
the rushes by the stream and she had 
four little babies and she taught them | 
how to fly 

And how to skim the waters blue. 

When one stood on stone or rail 


lt was told to wag its tail 
And little Water Wagtail knew. 


At this end of the wood they come 
out on to the special cowslip patch, 
and what do you think they see! a 
whole lot of bunnies sitting round in 
a ring, and in the middle big Mrs. 
Rabbit. Kennie wonders whether it 


is a bunny school or something of. 


that sort, but Davie thinks they have | dock now,” said Mrs. Croft. 


just been having their treat—one of! 


Mrs. Rabbit’s famous cabbage and 
lettuce pies, for the song says: 
Then they gather round Mamma 
Just. to show they love her. 


Say they’re fond of Cabbage Pie, 
Wish she'd make another. 


So perhaps Davie is right, don’t you 
think so? 
After the baskets are emptied of 


Cobbler’s Hide and 
Seek 


Although they could roam at will 
from end to end of a large farm, 
Phyllis and Alec Croft liked no place 
better than the little paddock. Here 
browsed their goats, William and 
Selina, so the grass was kept short, 
and as it was a level piece of ground 
many were the games of cricket they 
played on summer evenings with little 
friends from the village. 

One day, at the end of haymaking, 
the children asked their father if 
gome hay could be spared them from 
the meadow adjoining the little 


| paddock. 


“What will you do with it?” asked 
Mr. Croft. 

“We thought we could have a nice 
lot of games in it when the children 
come to play with us next week,” was 
Alec’s reply. 

“Very well, I'll tell George to leave 
a few cocks when he is clearing. the 
meadow. Perhaps you cen throw it 
over the wall yourselves. We are 
very busy trying to get the ricks 
thatched before there comes a change 
in the weather.” 

The next day the children rode on 
the hay wagons from the meadow ta 
the rickyard until only a few cocks 
remained near the wall that separated 
the meadow from the little paddock. 
They borrowed forks from two village 
girls who had come to help with the 
haymaking, and tried their skill in 
lifting hay. It was not so easy as it 
appeared when the men were tossing 
it on to the high wagons. 

“I think we pick up too much at 
once,” laughed Phyllis, as a heap tum- 
bled back into the meadow |again. 

“I must get a rake,” said Alec, “my 
haycock is scattered.” 

He was soon back. “Why, where is 
your hay?” he asked in surprise. 

“Over the wall,” replied his sister. 
“T put it over a very little at a time, 
and it’s really much quicker.” 

As soon as they had finished they 
‘ran round into the little paddock and 
‘raked their hay into a nice tall hay- 
cock, 

“Let’s get that old tarpaulin that 
/used to cover the tractor,” proposed 
Alec, “and if it should rain in the 
‘night our hay will be kept dry.” 

For a week they covered it upiin the 
evening and took off the tarpaulin 
during the day. 

Alec and Phyllis went to a little 
school in the village where there were 
only 14 other pupils, and Mrs. Croft 
had invited them all to spend an after- 
noon and evening at the farm. She 
was writing out a list of games that 
would be suitable for out-of-doors 
when Phyllis, looking over. her 
shoulder, said, “‘What’s that game, 
Mother?” 

Alec jumped up, too, and read aloud, 
“Cobbler’s hide and seek. I’ve never 
heard of that, How do you play it, 
Mother?” 

“It is a game I liked when I was @ 
little girl,” she replied. “I. will. ex- 
plain it to you two, but do not tell 
your visitors until we are. ready to 
play it.” ~ 

Before they were served refresh- 
ments they played a variety of games 
in the little paddock, and when they 
returned there in the evening Mrs, 
Croft said: 

“Now, dears, we are going to play a 
new game. I want you to make the 
haycock up as tall as you can.” + 

They set to work busily and spon 
had it in form, although it had been 
knocked completely over in a previous 


| 


| 


| 
| 


buns and filled with flowers instead, | 


it is time to be getting home, and 
whom do you think they meet on the 
way? Auntie Hedgehog out for a 
stroll, They like her very much.. for 
she is always so kind to Pinkie Bun- 
ny, giving him a piece on his way to 
school, a scone or a crumpet of her 
own baking. They read, too, that she 
is a very good laundress, and does 
up Robin Redbreast’s waistcoat most 
beautifully, and irons the kitten’s 
mittens, and Miss Mouse’s pinafore. 
Now, after all this dawdling, you can 
think how ready they all are for the 
next part of the treat—the duff—and 
how glad they are that it is ready 
for them. 


The Wind 
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The wind it sweeps the countryside, 

Blow, blow, 

The wind's a broom, so wide, so wide, 

Blow, blow. 

It sweeps the kites into the air, 

The leaves are. dancing, every- 

where, 

leaves are dancing on 

toes, 

They laugh and dance as the wind 
blows, 

Just hear them laugh, as the wind 
blows! 

Blow, blow. 


The their 


‘cobbler, 


game. Then she said: 

“We are going to pretend Alec is a 
‘cobbler, and you must each give him 
'a shoe to be repaired. Tell the others 
what to say, Phyllis, while I help Alec 
to get On the top of the mound without 
flattening it too much.” 

So, instructed by Phyllis, the chil- 
dren danced round the haycock, say- 
ing, “Cobbler, please will you mend 
my shoe?” and Alec replied, “I'll get 
it done in a minute or two.” Then 
they sat down, and each took off a 
shoe and threw it up to Alec. 

, "Hop to the other end of the ‘pad- 


As soon as their backs were turned 
Alec buried the shoes in the haycock 
as deep as he could, and scrambled 
back to sit cross-legged on the 
top. 

At a signal from Mrs. Croft the chil- 
dren came hopping back and, joining 
hands again, they hopped round the 
cobbler’s mound and said, “Cobbler, 
where is my shoe?” 


“Here in the haycock ready for 


'you,” he chanted. 


“The first boy or girl who finds the 
right shoe will be cobbler next time,” 
announced Mrs. Croft. “If you pull 
out the wrong one you must bury it 
again quickly. Come down now, Alec, 
and they will have a beiter chance.” 

Laughing and chattering, the chil- 
dren began searching in' the mound, 
changing . places continually when 
they’ had found shoes belonging to 
other feet. 

“This is the seventh I’ve found, and 
even this isn’t mine,” laughed Phyllis, 
quickly burying a brown slipper. 

One little girl named Daisy was 


‘almost covered up when a part of 
‘the mound toppled over. 


But when 
she poked her. head dnd arms up 
through the soft hay, she was waving 
her very own shoe. 

“Here is mine,” she cried delight- 
edly. “It tumbled on me!” 

She ran to Mrs. Croft who was wait- 
ing to give a prize to the first. It was 
a shoe pincushion. “Thank you,” said 
Daisy. “I shall put it in my work- 
basket when I get home.” 

They played several mére games of 
cobbler’s hide and seek, and then the 
two biggest children picked up sides 
and they played real hide ahd seek 
in the orchard and around fhe farm 
buildings until it was time for the 
visitors to go home. —_ cee 
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an | fell from her. ... . The stuffy compart- 


the wheat the grey vapor faded 4s 
breath off a mirror, and lo! a clear 
line divided the turquoise sky from 4 
sea of intensest iris-blue. As she 
watched the transformation her heart 
gave’ a lift, and the past few hours 


2. 


Seanad ~ 


Having despatched this in to warn 
his mother that ‘the furriner was 
come,’ the lad heaved his burden over 
the board, dumped it down inside with 
a bang, and returned, still grinning 
amiably, to take ¢harge of the horse 


anid cart.” . 
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“Interior, W ith Woman and Boy,” by Pieter de Hooch 


elsewhere; in his great senatorial 
spéeches he is more rhetorical and 
splendid; in his correspondénce he is 
more terse and poinsed; yet he is al- 
Ways Roman. 

“The grandest and most magnificent 
of all his orations is the celebrated 
reply to Hayne, which was pronounced 
at the climax of a great national de- 
bate, on an occasion of intense dra- 
matic interest, and under circum- 
stances which suggest a gladiatorial 
combat, with the whole nation as 
spectators. Of this oration no words 
can exaggerate the importafice or the 
power. It is indeed, to borrow a 
phrase of Quintilian, less a creation of 
eloquence than the very voice of 
eloquence itseli. Every quality of the 
born orator is seen in it—the art of 
arrangement, the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the central] thought, the ef- 
fective marshalling of facts, the grace 
of dittion, the beauty of imagery, and, 
in the grand peroration, the whole 
power and sustained magnificence of 
a great imaginative intellect aflame 
with passion, yet conscious of its own 
irresistible strength, so that it does 
not hurry, but sweeps along with an 
ever-increasing impetus, until . it 
carries all before it, and ends in a 
burst of stirring music that is over- 
whelming in its sublimity and splen- 
dor. This oration must stand as the 
supreme example of successful or- 
atory, since its words are as thrilling 
to-day as at. the very moment when 
they were first spoken; .. .” 


Mono Indians 


At length, as I entered the pass, the 
huge rocks began to close around in 
all their wild, mysterious impressive- 
riess, when suddenly, as I was gazing 
eagerly about me, a.drovo of gray 
hairy beings came in sight, lumbering 
toward me with a kind of boneless, 
wallowing motion like bears. 

I never turn back, though often so 
inclined, and in this particular in- 
stance, amid such surroundings, 
everything seemed singularly unfa- 
vorable for the cali acceptance of so 
grim a company. ... I soon discov- 
ered that although as hairy as bears 
and as crooked as summit pines, the 
strange creatures were sufficiently 
erect to belong to our own species. 
They proved to be nothing more for- 
midable than-Mono Indians dressed in 
the skins of sage-rabbits.... I after- 
ward learned that they were on their 
way to Yosemite Valley to procure a 
load of acorns to carry back through 
the pass to their huts on the shore of 
Mono Lake.—John Muir. 


The -Furriner Arrives 


1, -* iller-Couch in “Shining 
Férry” gives us this glimpse of a Cor- 
nish sea-port: 

“Nuncey and the stationmaster were 
wise weather prophets. Here on the 
uplands the grey veil of morning fell 
apart, and dissolved so suddenly that 
before Hester had time to wonder the 
miracle was accomplished. A flood of 
sunshine broke over the ripening 


of larks rang forth almost with a 


‘ghout; 


beyond the golden ridges of 


cornfields to right and left; the song 


ment, the blear-eyed lamp, the train's 
roar and rattle, the forlorn arrival on 
the windy platform—all slipped away 
into a remote past. 

“As she looked abroad upon it she 
marvelled at a hundred differences be- 
tween it and her native Midlands. It 
was wilder—infinitely wilder—than 
‘Warwickshire, and at the same time 
less unkempt; far more savage in out- 
line, yét in detai) sober almost to 
tidiness. It seemed to acknowledge 
the hand of some great unknown gar- 
dener; and this gardener was, o 
course, the sea-breeze. ... The shaven, 
landward-bending thorns’and hollies, 
the close-trimmed hedgerow, the clean- 
swept highroad, alike proé€laimed its 
tireless attentions. It favored its own 
plants, too—the tamarisk on the hedge, 
the fuchsia and myrtle in the cottage 
garden, As the spring-cart nid-nodded 
down the hill toward Troy, the grey 
roofs of the town broke upon Hester’s 
sight beyonc a cloud of fuchsia blos- 
soms in a garden at th2 angle of the 
road. 

“So steep was the hill, and se 
closely these roofs and chimneys hud- 
dled against it, that Hester leaned 
back with a catch of the breath that 
set Nuncey laughing. For the moment 
she verily supposed herself on the 
edge of a precipice. She caught one 
glimpse of a blue water and the masts 
of shipping, and clutched at the cart- 
rai] as the old grey began to slither 
at a business-like jog-trot down a 
street so narrow that to make way for 
them, passers-by on foot Yan hastily 
to the nearest doorways, mpence one 
and all nodded .good-naturedly to 
Nuncey. Of “some houses the doors 
were reached by step flights of steps 
tunnelled through the solid rock; of 
others by wooden stairways leading to 
balconies painted blue and green and 
adorned with pot-plants—geraniums, 
fuchsias, lemon-verbenas—on ledges 
imminent over Hester’s head. The 
most of the passers-by were women 
carrying pails of water, or country 
folks with baskets of market stuff. 
The whole street seemed to be clean- 
ing up and taking in provisions for 
the day, and all amid a buzz of pub- 
lic gossip, one housewife pausing on 
her balcony as she shook a duster, 
and leaning dver to discuss market 
prices with her neighbor chaffering 
telow. The cfoss-fire of talk died 
down as the dealers dispersed, snatch- 
ing up their wares from undér the 
wheels of the spring-cart, while the 
women took long, silent stock of 
Hester’s appearance and dress. Be- 
hind her it broke forth again, louder 
than ever. 

“At the foot of the hill they swung 
round a*corner, and passing a public- 
house and the rails of the parish 
church, threaded their way round two 
more corners, and entered a street 
scarcely less narrow than the other, 
but level. Here Nuncey drew up be- 
fore an ope through which Hester 
caught another glimpse of blue-green 
water. They had arrived. 

“A grinning lad lifted out Hester's 
trunk and bore it down the ope to 4 
green-painted doorway, where a rosy- 
faced, extremely solemn child stared 


out on the world over a green-painted 


board, fixed across with the evident 
purpose of confining him to the housé. 


Sunlight in dé Hooch’s 
Pictures 


Our artist’s most beautiful pictures, 
those masterpieces which are almost 
more sought after to-day than Raph- 
ael’s or Rembrandt's, were painted 
in the years after his:marriage while 
he was Living at Delft. If his youth- 
ful works betray the influence of mas- 
ters belonging to Rembrandt's circle 
(should de Hooch have also spent his 
youth at Delft, we naturally think of 


, 


|Carel Fabritius), his development to 
ifull mastery of his art was consum- 
|'mated at Delft under the influence of, 
‘and in competition with, Jan Ver- 
mepr, who was slightly his junior. 
Several paintings from this period, 
especially those with rather large_fiz- 
ures, such as the interior in the Sal- 
ting collection and’ the family in a 
garden outside Delft, in the Academy 
Gallery in Vienna, approach him so 
nearly that they have long been 
ascribed to him. Others again, and 
|'mostly those with simple motives, re- 
mind us immediately of Nicholas 
Maes, for whose pictures they have 
often been mistaken: for instance, the 
room with a young woman and a child 
by the bed, in the Berlin Gallery and 
similar paintings from the Mildmay 
and Adrian Hope collections which 
were sold by auction some years ago 
and went to América. But the artist 
is recognised héré—in spite of. the 
warmer tone, and the preponderance 
of red in the coloring—by the richer 
scale of colors, the brighter sunlight 
with its various reflexes, and the char- 
aqteristic types, which led us to sup- 
pose that these comfortable rooms 
are his own home, and the figures 
those of his, wife and children. 

Pieter de Hooeh is not so intimate 
in his conception as Maes, even in 
these masterpiecés of his prime. He 
rarely shows us his figures at work; 
they are generally amusing them- 
selves at a game .. . resting com- 
fortably, or sitting together chatting. 
He does not show us their. faces dis- 
tinctly, does not allow us to leok into 
their hearts as Maes does. With the 
latter an intense ray of light falls 
upon the face of the principal figures, 
leaving the surroundings in darkness: 
with de Hooch, diffused, bright sun- 
lights fills the whole room, and envel- 
opes the heads of the figures in an in- 
definite glow. It is the charm of the 
sunlight which enchants us so in his 
pictures, and this makes the motive, 
however simple and unimportant it 
may be, chéerful and sympathetic. 
The warm beam which falls through 
the high window divides, breaks, and 
reflects here and there in the whole 
room; everywhere it penetrates, even 
into the farthest corner: the outlines 
melt into soft tones. How cosy the 
room is in the half light! But the 
artist knows how to enliven by means 
of contrasts: Outside the door, through 
which we look, is an open space, either 
the courtyard, or a street in dazzling 
sunshine, and the glow is reflected on 
the comfortable and peaceful room.— 
“Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting,” by W. Bode (tr. by Margaret 
L. Clarke) 


“The Accepted Time” 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

NE of the greatest foes to real 

advancement is the habit of rele- 
gating the possibility of freedom and 
salvation to some future period; and 
it is well to recognize that the &0- 
called carnal mind will try to retard 
the individual's progress at every step 
by suggestions of this nature. To- 
morrow will be time enough to face 
the righteous issue, circumstances 
make it practically impossible today. 
When one is placed in different sur- 
roundings, has less to do, or has com- 
pleted some important task upon 
which. he is then engaged, time can 


+then be taken for the contemplation 


of things spiritual; but today must be 
reserved for self, its habits, tastes, 
and demands, and so the human mind 
deludés itself with the promise of a 


‘| salvation which is always in the fu- 


turé, always round the corner, as it 
were, and with which it never seems 
to catch up. : 

“Now,” Paul wrote to the Corinthi- 
ans, “is the accepted time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” Paul, 
of course,. perceived that now God's 
creation is wholly spiritual and per- 
fect and that now, this moment, is 
the best time one really has in which 
te prove that fact. The possibility of 
proving man’s freedom from the thral- 
dom of material sense here and now, 
whether the argument be that of sick- 
ness or sin, is the glorious gospel 
which Christian S¢ience confirms, the 
good news that “now are we the sons 
of God,” and that now is the time.to 
enter into man’s eterna! heritage of 
freedom... The carnal mind, however, 
seeks by ‘Atak aconcag ih its power to 
prevent or postpone this mental dec- 
laration of independence. On page 
-119 of her book, “Miscellaneous Writ- 
-ings,” Mrs. Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes, 
“The nature of the individual, more 
stubborn than the circumstance, wili 
always be found arguing for itself,— 
its habits, tastes, and indulgences.” If 


this so-called mind, which Christ 
Jesus characterized.as a liar and the 
father of lies, can induce the indi- 


| vidual to compromise with evil today, | broad spheres of gold; 


always promising a future salvation, 


rr keeps him apparently pursuing a 


| will-o’-the-wisp, which always seems) 
‘ | Where crook-necks are coiling and 


' to elude him. 
The 


‘never sought to evade or elude the 


Present issue. 
'the wilderness each false claim of ma- 
'teriality was met and mastered as it 


always God, and always available to 


| nature as a son of God. None knew 
| better than did he that compromise 
|with the claims of evil today means 
|'further compromise tomorrow, and 
that now is the time to assert man's 
dominion and freedom. 

There is no circumstance in whieh 
one can possibly be placed where he 
eannot, through the understanding of 
God which Christian Science imparts, 
successfully grapple with the false 


that of escaping “to the mountains.” 
But to escape to the mountain, the 
exaltation of spiritualized thought, is 
the only thing which insures salva- 
tion, and just as one does this today 
is the safety of tomorrow assured. 

It will be admitted that the stand 
we take today determines in large de- 
gree where we shall stand tomorrow. 
No problem has éver yet been solved 
by procraagination, and it is well to 
recognize that procrastination is one 
of the subtlest arguments of the hu- 
man mind. Indeed it is mistakenly be- 
lieved by some people ¢hat the habit 
of letting things alone, and hoping 
that they will right themselves in 
some mysterious way, and at some fu- 
ture time, is Christian Science. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
Christian Science is the application 
of God’s law here and‘hnow. It means 
present overcoming, not assent or con- 
cession to that which is discordant, 
in any form or for one moment. That 
man alone achieves victory who faces 
his own need of salvation today and 
turns whole-heartedly to God. The 
time to respond to the divine eppeal 
is when one is aware of the divine 
appeal. This truly is the accepted 
time. 


The Pumpkin 


O, greenly and fair in the lands of the 
sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich 
melon run, 

And the rock and the tree and the 
cottage enfold, 

With broad leaves all greenness and 
blossoms all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet 
once grew, 

While he waited to know that -his 
warning was true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and 
listened in vain 

For the rush of the 
red fire-rain. 


On the banks of the Xenil, the dark 
Spanish maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled 
vine laden; 


whirlwind and 


it has done all it seeks to do, for thus | 


tire secret of Christ Jesus’ | 
dominion over the flesh lay in the fact | And the sun of September melts down | 


'that he never compromised with evil, | 


Ab! on Thankegiving Day, when from| 
In the-temptation in| . B 6 . | 


man. He silenced every suggestion as | 
it eame up by the exercise of his true | 


‘kind has been induced to put off and 


claim that man is material and lives | 
in matter. Success may net seem to, 
come all at once, but to the extent that | 
he refuses to compromise with evil, 
and claims his dominion as a son of 
God, he is successful. The world has 
always looked forward to a future 
salvation. Time has always been ad- 
mitted as a factor in setting right that 
which seems to be wrong. And so man- 


put off, saying in the words of Felix 
to Paul, “Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season, I 
will eall for thee.” Felix was will- 
ing to compromise, to wait a while, to 
defer facing a righteous issue, and 
so theré is very little doubt that he 
never faced it at all. 

Compromise of this kind is all the 
more dangerous because it soothes 
the conscience of the _ individual. 
While it seems to consent to the de- 
mand of righteousness, it at the same 
time admits the existence of some 
powér or influence apart from God 
which makes entire compliance with 
the divine demand impossible at that 
time. This is the lie which has to be 
met, and mastered. Thé one thing 
which thé carnal mind dreads is the 
individual’s complete surrender to 
Principle, for it knows that this means 
its own extermination. Such surren- 
der, however, is the place to which all] 
must come, sooner or, later, and to 
conform to the demartids of Principle 
today is to save oneself much strug- 
gle and suffering. 

On page 39 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” the text- 
book of Christian Science, Mrs. Eddy 
writes, “Now is the time for so-called 
material pains and material pleas- 
ures to pass away, for both are unreal, 
because impossible in Science.” Re- 
tease, here ahd now, from the bondage 
of material pleasure and pain is made 
possible through Christian Science. 
It reveals the eternal fact that man 
is now the son of God, the perfect 
child of the\Father, and it emphasizes | 
the Scriptural declaration that “now 
it is high time to awake out of sleep,” 
the deep sleep, or Adam-dream, which 
asserts that man lives in matter. 
Compromise with any claim of evil 
tends tg hold the individual in this 
sieep. Thus Lot, when told that he 
must leave Sodom. pleaded thet he 
might be allowed to remain at Zoar, 
urging that the city was “near to” 
and “a little one.” There is little doubt 
that if Lot could have safely deferred 
his exit from Sodom he would have | 
done so. The carnal mind is always 
ready to suggest an easier way ‘han 


And the Creole of Cuba laughs out 
| to behold 


‘Through orange-leaves shining the 


| Yet with dearer delight from his home 

. in the North, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yan- 
kee looks forth, 

yellow fruit shines, 


on his vines. 


East and from West, 


‘From North and from. South come the | 


| pilgrim and guest, 


presented itself. He knew that time | When the gray-haired New-Englander | 
hes nothing whatever to do with the | 
reality of spiritual fact; that God is! The old broken links of affection re-| finally, is the religious element.—Walt 


sees round his board 


| stored, .... 


'O, fruit loved of boyhood! the old 
days recalling; 

When wood-grapes were purpling and 
brown nuts were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in 

its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a 
candle within! 


heap, with hearts all in tune, 
chair a broad pumpkin, 
lantern the moon, 
| Telling tales of the fairy who travelled 
like steam 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two 
rats for her team! ... 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Birds and Butterflies 
in the Woods 


The old grove was to me a daily joy. 
When I parted the thick branches at 
the entrance and passed in, it im- 
pressed me like a great cathedral. The 
floor was carpeted with the rich brown 
of fallen needles, and the whole shut 
in by the trees on the borders retain- 
ing their branches down to the ground, 
in addition to the thick screen of 
greenery with which Mother Nature 
loves to hedge in her groves. Within 
that magic inclosure all the lower 
branches had dropped off, and only 
those at the top where they reached 
the sunlight lived, and formed a roof. 
It was a great temple with innumer- 
able pillars. . ..« 

The grove was most loyely in the 
morning, when the sun shone in from 
the side and mottled the moss-clad 
trunks with sunshine, giving it a 
strange, foreign look, quite unlike that 
of a few hours later, when the sun was 
higher and all was in shadow. 

For true enjoyment of the woods— 
as already said—silence and solitude 
are indispensable. You steal in, just 
within the green walls, quietly, dis- 
turbing nothing, taking a seat in rev- 
erent silence and remaining so. Ina 
few moments life goes on as before, 
and you begin to feel the spirit of the 
woods. <A certain awe creeps over 
you: you could not break the silence 
with your vgice; you dread to snap a 
twig, or make the human presence felt 
in any way.... 

Here and there the fresh green cur- 
tains of the grove appear to open into 
lanes of alluring promise, showing 


Our our 


‘vistas which might lead to any won- 


dertand. It was through one of these 
as through a famillar highway that 
the cuckoo on wings of silence took 
his way,— 


“For the cuckoo delights in the cool 
leafy shadows, 

Where the nest and its treasures are 
rocked in the breeze.” 


It seemed that one had simply to 
follow the bird to reach his hidden 
home. But alas! what is beautiful and 
every way delightful to him with 
wings, is far different to the humble 
plodder on foot. Pitfalls strew the 
path; fallen branches, deep holes 
where once a tree had stood, and 
rocks that thrust themselves into the 
way, make it impossible. 

It was like the wily warblers to 


4 en such a bit of woods for their 


haunts. The sun touching every 
prominent point with light, confuses 
things so that one could not see them 
if there were forty warblers right be- 
fore him, and anyway it is no trouble 
for a bird to hide when one leaf is 
ample screen. 

One year this grove and the woods 
about was the scene of a remarkable 
visitation of butterflies. They were 
nearly all of one species, the common 
large reddish one called the Monarch, 
or tawny-orange butterfly, I - believe. 
When it was still, the air was simply 
full of them, silent, mysterious, wafted 
along by the light summer air with- 
out apparent effort of their own, like 
tiny boats with gay sails spread, float- 
ing in the air. But every day about 
half-past ten a stronger breeze sprang 
up, and in a few minutes the whole 
fleet had disappeared, not a butterfly 
to be seen. In the old grove they had 
taken refuge, and there they collected 
by thousands, settling themselves as 
if to sleep, in crowds, close together. 
They appeared to have a choice in sit- 
uations. Some branches were entirely 
covered, while others next to them 
were empty. 

One small tree was a particular 
favorite with the butterflies, being 
literally hidden by the masses, while 
more kept trying to join them. As 
soon as a party of them were settled 
they folded their wings together over 
the back, showing only the dull lining, 
but when another straggler attempted 
to alight among them, all the wings 
flew wide open, showing the brighter 
colors, and looking as if the tree had 
suddenly burst into bloom.—“With the 
Birds of Maine,” Olive Thorne Miller. 


It Is the Indian‘Summer 


It is the Indian Summer. The ris- 
ing sun blazes through the misty air 
like a conflagration. A _ yellowish 
smoky haze fills the atmosphere, and 
a filmy mist lies like a silver lining 
on the sky. The wind is soft and low. 
It wafts to us the odor of the forest 
leaves that hang wilted on the drip- 
ping branches, or drop into the stream. 


Their gorgeous tints are gone, as if 
the autumnal rains had washed them 
out. Orange, yellow and scarlet, all 


When we laughed round the corn- 


,are changed to one melancholy russet 
‘hue. The birds, too, have taken wing, 
‘and have left their roofiess dwellings. 
Not the whistle of a robin, not the 
twitter of an eavesdropping swallow, 
‘mot the carol of one sweet familiar 
‘voice. All gone. Only the dismal 
'cawing of a crow, or the chit-chat of 
‘an idle squirrel, the noisy denizen of 
a hollow tree, the mendicant friar of 
a large parish, the absolute monarch 
‘of a dozen acorns.—Longfellow. 


The Core of Democracy 


| For I say at the core of democracy. 


Whitman. 
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G EDITORIALS | 


e Public and the Railroads 


; important issue to be determined in the 

cont sy between the railroads of the United 
nd ee members of the labor unions, ts 

f the public and of the great established indus- 
oth country to uninterrupted service. The 
nation of this paramount issue may result from 

$ aid discussion between today afid the day 

fe brotherood for the beginning of the threat- 

ir It may not come untii after the strike has 
faugurated. But it is bound to come, and with it 
re 1 be impressed, unavoidably, upon those 
sihle for the managemext and operation of the 
te _as well as upon those employed in subordinate 
Hie of the duty owed by both to 


s, the i 
> as be whole. It is inconceivable, from what- - 


oa dint the present controversy is viewed, that 
oa ld remain in any group of persons, be they 
's or employees of capitalists, even to threaten the 
i the national industry of a hundred millions of 
: Eretiity of strikes has been too often proved 
a ion that the remedy sought by the 
age ed in the great transportation industries 
nd by resorting to that method. It must be 
arent to the responsible managers of the 
their refusal to make the uninterrupted 
n of their lines possible, no matter what the 
their quarrel with their employees may be, 
t be te peri to i as gh ‘the safety and well-being 
er directly or indirectly, upon 
stablishec i irenapretition systems. 
vain assertion that the people of the United 
fp re ing by and through a representative govern- 
Washington, have provided adequate and alto- 
t Satisfactory agencies for the adjustment of ‘just 
| iff en ces as those which now threaten industriai 
atic 1 social discomfort. It seems to have been 
. db by the parties chiefly concerned in the wage 
versy that the power of the government is adequate 
its own reasonable decrees. The important 
to have been overlooked that the threatened 
can n be avoided if the railroad executives and the 
an 100d officials obey the directions and abide by the 
ions of the Railway Labor Board. It is through this 
d that the government has spoken, and it is in empha- 
‘and sustaining the findings and decrees of this board 
the erect must speak again, and apparently 
ainly and to the point. The Railway Labor Board 
: constituted the final arbitrator in the matter of 
s between the railroads and their employees con- 
g wage and working conditions. This authority 
en recognized and the power of the board conceded 
‘concerned, apparently with the reservation that if 
ions are in any way unsatisfactory or offensive 
y be ignored. The railroad executives, or some 
nat least, have as openly defied the rulings of the 
the brotherhoods have done by issuing their 
H order. Technically, or legally, one offense is no 
than the other. Both have openly and overtly 
od the authority of the government, because both, 
submitted their cause to the tribunal vested with 
‘to hear and determine it, are at least morally 
to abide by the decision. 
1¢ Railway Labor Board, it should be remembered, 
— up of members fairly representative of those 
t interested in the subjects with which it is author- 
fae ‘deal. It is composed of rine members, of whom 
‘ represent the public, three the railroads, and three 
employees of the railroads. Its decisions are final in 
ar ie that they are binding in all matters submitted 
adjustment and settlement. It is not contended that 
no appeal from the decisions of the board, but 
¥ appeal, if taken, must be to a reviewing tribunal 
se authority, in deciding questions of law, supersedes 
t of the arbitrators. No appeal lies to force or 
th on, where the strike, the boycott, and the lockout 
only ments and the only weapons. With less 
a ation than is usually apparent in such enactments, 
sh-Cummins Law, under which the creation and 
lization of the Railway Labor Board was author- 
. constructively recognized the policy of collective 
re ni ng. The methods provided for the mutual settle- 
Ease and working schedules between the rail- 
ages employees presupposed the existence and 
tiv s of labor unions. This was upon the theory 
employee members of labor unions, as well as their 
“pea Officials, would be bound by authorized con- 
sd action. Is it to be proved, if it has not already 
: de evident, that the presumption was erroneous ? 
the members of the railroad brotherhoods, because 
a real or fancied grievance, to force their representa- 
s to destroy, all at once, the confidence which the 
, and through * the public the government, has 
d to feel in their integrity? By their present action 
a ‘not only destroying that confidence, but are 
rant! ntly abetting the movement directed against all 
zed Labor which has for its object the adoption, in 
ie of industry, of the policy of the open shop. 
is not claimed that the employees in the more ad- 
: cd de énts of railroad operation have no serious 
va eg | which should be adjusted. They have been 
fo submit to reductions in wages perhaps altogether 
| astic in view of present economic conditions. They, 
in the great producing industries who have 
led to reduced pay, may find it difficult 
tt their salaries to present living conditions. It 
Bie true that the demands upon them are out of 
| to the demands made upon those employed in 
tments of the railroads. A flat percentage 
ars hardest on the operative receiving the 
age, and because of this an injustice has perhaps 
lone, | ot only to individuals, but toall members of 


: e= classes of railroad employees. But they 


. cent during the past decade. 


have, hastily or ignorantly, i in an effort to defend them- 
selves, grasped the very weapon that the employers, the 
railroad executives, may have hoped they would resort 
to. With it, unless they are restrained by reason or by 
the persuasive power of the law, they seem_about to pull 
down. around themselves the great economic fabric of 
unionism which they have taken such, pains to build on 
what now may prove to be a foundation of sand. 


France, Spain, and Morocco 


Ir rr were not for the fact that Europe has learned 
from bitter experience that it cannot afford to dismiss as 
of no consequence the crises which arise sporadically in 


regard to Morocco, it would not be inclined to attach . 


much importance to the very latest, in ‘which the Spanish 
High Commissioner, General Berenguer, is anade to 
figure very prominently. General Berenguer, it appears, 
has been terribly indiscreet, if the facts of the matter 
as at present known are really the facts. 
time-honored means of an interview, in the “Sol” of 
Madrid, he has given forcible expression to views in 
regard to France’s intentions in Northern Africa, the 
expounding of which has never hitherto been ventured 
upon outside the most secret conclave or the most priv ate 
conversation, 

The fact is that, for some time past, diptomatic Ma- 
drid has been in a great strait. Ever since the signing 
of the armistice, the development of a good understand- 
ing with France has heen one of the main efforts of the 
Spanish Foreign Office. But, from the first, the situa- 
tion has been complicated by the rival ambitions of the 
two countries in regard to Tangier, and the secret suspi- 
cion of Spain in regard to the real intentions and aspira- 
tions of France concerning the Spanish zone in Morocco. 
Both these issues, but especially the latter, are regarded 
as subjects so delicate that they should only be referred 
to with the utmost’ caution and discretion, whilst states- 
men and others occupying any public position are held to 
be well advised not to refer to the questions at all. Yet 
here is the High Commissioner of the Spanish zone in 
Morocco openly berating France for her overw eening 
ambitions in Northern Africa. “French public opinion, 


_ he declares, “dreams of a great French empire in Africa. 


S « e ° e 
The French have created colonies in Africa so enormous 


that they consider it to be easy to destroy our little zone » 


by powerful invasion coming from the south. Those in 
France who believe in such an empire as this are numer- 
ous and are not people to be despised. They assure’ you 
that, after having civilized the immense African France, 
they will-make of Spain a: French colony sandwiched 
between the metropolis and their vast colonial. empire. 
Our object is to escape from this influence, and the only 
way to do so is to form a strong Spanish o center in North 
Africa and to dominate the coasts.” 

Such a statement, coming from’ such a source, could 
hardly fail to create the crisis it was obviously meant to 
create. For some days after the appearance of the inter- 
view, the air was full of speculation, and all manner of 
explanations were forthcoming; that the interview was 
not accurate ; that General Berenguer had never delivered 
himself of such sentiments; or that, if the interview was 


not a fake from beginning to end, it had got so mixed up . 


in course of transmission that what were really the views 
of General Berenguer’s interviewer had been attributed 
to the High Commissioner himself. 

However all this may be, the fact remains that an 
uneasy suspicion of Spain where France is concerned has 
found very forcible and very public expression. It is 
not unlikely that it may have a wholesome effect. If 
there is any truth in the statements attributed to General 
Berenguer, the situation thus revealed is far less likely 
to develop ‘dangerously i in the open than in secret. 


~ ne ay 


Segregation and Competition 


AFTER the United States Department of Justice has 
fought to compel the railroads to separate themselves 
froth the coal lands, the government shows a commend- 
able determination to make the court victory fruitful by 
protesting against the method of segregation proposed by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company on the ground that 
it still leaves the coal lands virtually in the same hands 
and does not restore competition, which is the crux of 
the whole matter. 

In order to maintain a clear understanding of one 
primary cause of .the controversy it is necessary to 
remember that the people are really aroused over the 
fact that the price of coal has increased some 250 per 
Of course, there are many 
reasons and a multitude of explanations for this increase. 
Mine owners blame miners’ wages. 
owners’ profits. 
for the public to see who is responsible, but people do 
know that the price has gone up, hence the real reason 
for the unrest. If it is pointed out defensively that other 
prices have gone up, people may agree, but they are still 
not satisfied. Especially do they object when they dis- 
cover that the courts have ruled that competition, which 
they are willing to accept as a reasonable regulator, has 
been strangled. 

Upon this question of restraint of competition the 
government has proceeded legally, for, of course, it must 
proceed upon something more tangible than public 
feeling and sentiment before these crystallize into legis- 
lation. The efforts of the government to secure operative 
competition, not only in the coal and the railroad busi- 
ness, but in every line, comprise a most important phase 
of this cycle of governmental democracy. As a matter 
of fact, business and government, as constituted and con- 
ducted today, are on the basis of competition, and one 
of the great. sources of the present economic trouble is 
departure from this basis. Quite naturally the Lehigh 
attorneys, in framing their plans for compliance with the 
court decree, put the stockholders’ rights ahead of that 
somewhat intangible thing the interest of the public. 
But, in order to build for permanency, and upon that 
good will advertised as being so much desired, due regard 
must be shown that great body, represented by the gov- 
ernment, which relies more on results in terms of lower 
price than on technicalities in the defense of methods. 

Criticism has, in former years, been directed against 


“petition. 


Through the- 


Miners blame the. 
In the dust that results it is difficult: 


the government for what was siesta as too much in- 


terference with business, but thé prosecution of the rajl- 
eoal cases indicates that the real intent of the government 


is not to interfere, but to see that the rules as laid down 
are carried out, both indetter and in spirit. The question 
is, have they been so carried out ? Business men, especially 
those who have cut prices,“ask why the slowness of the 
recovery from the depression. They say, “We have done 
our part.’’ That is, however, a debatable statement. 
They may have done one part in cutting their particular 
prices as low as\they believe they can and make even a 
small profit, but their responsibility goes further, and here 
is involved the theory of the government concerning com- 
It is not limited to one séler’s costs plus: a 
small profit. It requires active compliance with the 
economic demand for keen competition that .must find 
every one “shopping, round” so as ‘to bring to bear all 
legitimate pressure, if ei: low-price circle is to be made 
complete. 

In an effort to assure right prices to the public by 
maintaining fair and honest competition the government 
has framed laws to break up intérlocking directorates and 
other similar interferences. In the case of the railroad 
and coal combination, a common ownership automatically 


-eliminated any need for the railroad to offer lower rates 


or the mines to seek the cheapest transportation. Segre- 
gation and competition in such a situation obviously 
would apply the natural economic pressure that would act 


‘as the normal regulator and keep prices nearer the lower 


levels which are conceded to be the strongest stimulant 
to trade activity, and the greatest preventive’of*the stag- 
nation and decay that are bound to come when profits 
accumulate too easily and service suffers correspondingly. 

There can be no submission to the notion that be- 
cause a price is stated it is static. A return to the arti- 
ficial bargaining of Eastern markets is not necessary, for 
the modern: idéa demands something more definite and 
decisive, but there must be cumulative pressure /to hold 
the lowest possible prices. Constant watchfulness in 
this direction is the price of stability. Unbridled infla- 
tion develops profiteers ‘and idleness. Small profits and 
large sales spell activity and prosperity. 

Mounting freight rates on coal transported by rail- 
road companiés that owned: the coal lands obviously 
offered. the line of least resistance fo greater profits. 
Under the pressure of higher dividend-demanding stock- 
holders, it is not strange that officers put on “all the 
traffic would bear’ in the: form of rates that offered 
easier profits than those earned by devotion to economy 
and efficiency. 

Much criticism has been directed against Mr. Ford 
and his railroad, on the ground that he makes the line 
pay by carrying his own freight. Even so, he seems to 
have reversed the procedure of the coal roads, for he 
has increased business, lowered rates, and raised wages, 
three fundamentally essential practices needed to restore 
normal business activity in the world. 

Business that is selfish and greedy in its character 
can never be as successful, even from a financial stand- 
point, as that which obtains a fair profit from an honest 
service rendered. If every law extant were circum- 
vented, and the result subjected the people to unfair 
prices, new laws would be bound to follow to. rectify 
the abuse. If they are not enacted today of this year, 
they will be tomorrew of some year. The history of coal 
is proving this, for the present battle has been going on 
for sgne time. While prices now may be higher than 
ever, there are signs that they are nearer the breaking 
point, and the era of complete competition appears to 
be dawning, unless the full day of cooperation arrives 
before competition has an opportunity fully to demon- 
strate its real value. 


About Balloons 


SOME tén years ago, a wonderful scheme was evolved 


at Marburg, in Germany. It was no less than the con- 
struction of an aerial tramway or trolley line to connect 
Marburg with Fuenburg, some five miles away. The 
statements made on thé matter, at the tfme, enthusiasti- 
cally announced that the new system would “combine all 
the essential elements of the dirigible balloon and the elec- 
tris railroad,’ and explained that the cars, instead of run- 
ning prosaically on rails, would be supported by the buoy- 
ancy of the balloon at the required altitude, and that 
motive power would be supplied by the usual cable with 
which the balloon would be brought in contact by. means 
of grooved wheels. So far as can,be gathered, the scheme 
never got any further-than description, but mention is 
made of it here for the,reason that it seems to recall so 
vividly the great things: that were looked for from 
balloons, some ten years or mofe ago. Great things are 
still looked, for from them, hey in a different way, 
although the modern giant airship is simply an improve- 
ment on the famous dirigible constructed by the French 
arthy officers Renard and Krebs, in 188s. 

fh the early, years of the present century, however, 
the balloon occupied a place in the thoughts of venture- 
some people comparable only to that of the aeroplane 
today. Those who remember the exploits of Santos- 
Dumont, in 1898, will also remember the widespread 
interest in ballooning they evoked; how ballooning be- 
came a sport of sports, not only throughout france, but 
throughout Europe; how aero ‘clubs were formed in all 
directions; how governments organized aeronautical 
military divisions, and how many balloon factories were 
established to meet the demand. About the time that 
the great scheme for the aerial trolley was evolved in 
Marburg, every considerable community in Germany had 
its aero club. 

The interesting part of it is that all this activity was 
but history repeating itself, after an interval of about 
one hundred years. It was in the year 1885 that Renard 
and Krebs aroused the enthusiasm of all Paris by de- 
scribing a figure eight in their dirigible and returning 
successfully to their starting point, and it was in 1783 
that Robert and Charles amazed another Paris crowd by 
their marvelous achievements in what was practically the 
first spherical balloon, that invented by the Montgolfier 
brothers. Then, some ten years later, or just about a 
century before Santos-Dumont performed his spectacular 


. reconnaissance. 


“Professor King’s Balloon,” 


-equipment needed. 


feats, the French were sttiking terror into the hearts of 
the Austrians at Maubeuge by using balloons for military 
These balloons were found: to be of ex- 
ceptional value for this purpose, yet, strange to say, it 
was Napoleon, of all people, who, in 1799, closed the 
Irench. school of ballooning, and disbanded the two 
convianies then engaged in balloon construction. At 
once, the balloon in warfare sank ofit of sight, and for 
the next sixty or seventy years aeronautics was left 
almost entirely to the showman. In the:sUnited States, 
about the time of the laying 
of the Atlantic cable, was one of the institutions of the 
country, and the story of how, one beautiful September 
morning, it quietly slipped from its moorings on Boston 
Common, and, quite unattended, took to sea and was 
never seen again, is familiar to many. The spherical 
balloon, of course, still survives, is still favored by. many 
aero clubs, and still enters itself for races, but, in the 
matter of popularity, its place has been quite definitely 
taken by the aeroplane, 


See ge 


‘ Editorial N 7 


TuEeLeacue Court is started and the nations, if they 
have a dispute, may now call upon the lawyer instead of 
calling out the reserves. Or, as Mr. G. N. Barnes, for- 
mer British Minister of Labor, might phrase it, “‘the 
sword is put into the hands of Justice,’ from whom it 
has long since been snatched. True, there would seem 
to be an anomaly in the appointment of Dr. John Bassett 
Moore as American representative on the International 
Court of Justice, for America thereby is committed to 
the beneficent work of this branch of the League. But 
as a fact no anomaly exists. The world court is open 
ta,every state on earth, regardless of League status, and 
will operate with about the same independence as. the 
Hague Tribunal. What certain United States senators 
may think about the situation, however, is another 


thing. 


* ‘ 

Every other day there isa speculative article in one 
of the British newspapers on the possibility of a-general 
election. Will Mr. Lloyd George appeal to the country 
on the Irish question, and have the fight before the holi- 
days? Will he seek another election cry, and have the 
contest in February, leaving the Budget to look after 
itself? A safe guide to the probabilities of the situation 
may be found in the fact that a premium of 30 per cent 
has just been accepted on the London insurance market 
to cover the payment of a total loss should there be a 
dissolution. of Parliament before the end of the year. 
Such a rate means that fdr every £30 paid as a premium 
£100 would be due in the event of the dissolution. The 
insurance thermometer would seem to indicate that Mr. 
Lloyd George's mind is not set on fighting before 
F ebruary. 


It Is surprising to learn that, according to the census, 
the supposedly popular vocation of apple growing in the 
United States is hardly flourishing. It appears that in 
1910 there were 151, 322,840 bearing trees and 65.791,- 
848 mon-bearing trees in the country, while in 1920 there 
were but 115,265,029 bearing trees and 36,171,604 non- 
bearing trees. The loss, therefore, apparently approxi- 
mates 45 per cent in the ten years. An agricultural 
paper ascribes the extraordinary decline partly to the fact 
that farmers were more or less “depressed” in the census 
year, the depression finding expression in the low esti- 
mates. This 1s possible, but are there not clever experts 
in figures at Washington who can compute the percentage 
of underestimation to be expected from a farmer who is 
grumbling and so bring the census figutes a little more in 
line with the actual state of affairs? 


THE London Crystal Palace has resumed another of 
its multifarious functions. Within its grounds there 
assembled recently, from all parts of England and Wales, 
over a hundred working men’s brass bands to join in 
melodious competition at P the annual National Brass Band 
Festival. Each band played the same ‘selection, one 
following the other from morning till night, with render- 
ings remarkable both for technique and tone. This. may 
be a cruder form of art than was demonstrated by the 
craftsmen of the middle ages, whose guilds staged their 
annual religious plays and sustained practically the whole 
of the dramatic art of the land, but it is worthy of con- 
sideration by those who believe that the working man 
spends the whole of his leisure time in studying economic 
literature and conspiring to increase his pay. 


A MoveE back to the Victorians seems to be tak- 
ing place in some quarters. Mr. Lytton Strachey's 
entertainitf¥g volumes upon that period and the central 
figure of it started the ball rolling as far as literature is 
concerned, and now people are‘ finding admirable Vic- 
torian characteristics even in Sherlock Holmes! What 
next! Well, that “next”? has already arrived in Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s thee short plays of the Victorian 
era, in which we meet not only Disraeli once more, but the 
Queen, W. FE. Gladstone, John Morley, Lord Rendel, and 
even John Brown. Each play is merely a fragment in 
itself, consisting of one scene only, but it shows what one 
may soon expect from dramatists in utilizing the themes 
provided by the master characters among the “lucky 
Victorians,’ as they have been dubbed. 


a 


One of the chief difficulties with which the teacher 
has had to contend, all through the centuries, arfd, to a 
certain extent, right down to the present time, is the per- 
sistent belief that “anyone can teach.” It is adinitted, 
of course, that a certain amount of education is neces- 
sary, but that certain’amount, it 1s claimed, is the onlv 
Yet teaching 1s an art of arts, and 
though there are some natural artists, the vast majority 
of them need the most careful training. “ Miss Charl O. 
Williams, president of the’ National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, was perfectly right when she 
declared the other day that large numbers of children are 
taught by “immature, untrained, and inexperienced 
teachers,’ and that it is the duty of the state to ‘“‘educate 


its teachers.” 
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